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Literary criticism of the structure of St. Augustine’s Confessions 
must find its validity somewhere in the middle ground between the 
view which sees in the Confessions only a virtuoso exhibition of in- 
duced fervor! and that which regards this work as the result of an 
uncontrolled emotional release. The error in the first view is ap- 
parent to every unprejudiced reader of the Confessions. The exag- 
geration of the second, this investigation will endeavour to correct 
by an analysis of the structure of the Confessions to ascertain in how 
far it is proper to speak of its plan and unity. Even on a priori 
grounds we should expect from the author of the City of God and 
the ‘‘disertus atque cautissimus disputator’’ of Cassiodorus,’ a 
work deliberately conceived and controlled in its execution. In- 
tensely emotional by nature St. Augustine undoubtedly was and he 
was dominated as few men have been by the love of God, but it was 
a noetie activity, the expression of which must be carefully distin- 
guished from the effusions of hyperemotional pietism. 

We are scarcely the better for the bald statement of his plan in 


1Cf. Friedrich Nietzsches Briefweckscl mit Franz Overbeck (Leipzig, 1916), 
p. 292. 

2In a review of B. Legewie’s Augustinus: eine Psychographie (Bonn, 1925), 
in Journal of Theological Studies, xxv (1925), 105-106, W. Montgomery says: 
‘The author undoubtedly makes a psychological point of some impressiveness 
when he insists that the intensity, the emotional stress of the Confessions is 
better accounted for if this emotion is supposed to have its source in an existing 
spiritual struggle than if it is supposed to arise only from the revived im- 
pressions of the past.’’ Cf. G. A. Simeox, A History of Latin Literature (New 
York, 1883), p. 420; R. L. Ottley, Studics in the Confessions of St. Augustine 
(London, 1919), p. 119. 

3Cassiodorus inst. div. litt. 1. 
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the Confessions afforded us by St. Augustine himself in Retracta- 
tions, 2.6.1: 


A primo usque ad decimum de me scripti sunt: in tribus ceteris, de Scripturis 
sanctis, ab eo quod scriptum est, In principio fecit Deus coelum et terram usque 
ad sabbati requiem. 


There are a few references in the Confessions itself to his plan but 
none of these refer to the work as a whole.* For satisfactory evidence 
of the over-all organization of the Confessions, an analysis of the 
outer structure of the work is necessary. Preceding such analysis, 
however, it is obviously essential that some position be adopted re- 
garding the question of purpose. Until recently, the consensus of 
opinion has favored the view that the Confessions is a hymn of 
praise.” Boehmer’s enthusiastic pronouncement that this work is 
‘in form, purpose, plan, content, manner of presentation, from be- 
ginning to end, nothing more than a long prayer of praise and 
thanksgiving,’’® represents the opinion of a group of more or less 
whole-hearted partisans.’ In 1923, Wundt referred to the ‘‘tradi- 
tional’’ view as considering the Confessions primarily an auto- 
biography.® The work has also been explained as a confessio fidei? 
a confessio peccati,’® and as having a practical purpose.!! The ma- 
jority of these critics, while insisting upon this or that purpose as 
dominant, admit the influence of one or several others. Freyer goes 
so far as to say that the confessio laudis, confessio fidei, confessio 
peccati, confession of thanksgiving and others, ‘‘are all laid under 


4E.g. Conf. 11.1.1; X.41.66; X1.2.3; XIII.34.49. 

5G. Kriiger, ‘‘A Decade of Research in Early Christian Literature, 1921- 
1930,’’ in Harvard Theological Review, xxv (1933), 312. 

6H. Boehmer, ‘‘Die Lobpreisungen des Augustinus’’ in Neue kirchliche 
Zeitschrift, (1915), 438. 

7P. de Labriolle, Histoire de la Littérature Latine Chrétienne (Paris, 1924), 
p. 739; E. Portalié, ‘‘ Augustin (Saint),’’ in Dictionnaire de théologie Cath- 
olique, 1, 2, 2286; Ottley, op. cit., pp. 39, 122; O. Bardenheuer, Geschichte der 
altkirchlichen Literatur, tv (Freiburg, 1924), 450; H. Jordan, Geschichte der 
altchristlichen Literatur (Leipzig, 1911), p. 113; G. Wunderle, Einfiihrung in 
Augustins Konfessionen (Augsburg, 1934), p. 34; M. Sehanz, Geschichte der 
Rémischen Literatur, 1v, 2 (Munich, 1920), 409; ef. also Possidius, Sancti 
Augustini Vita, ed. H. T. Weiskotten (Princeton, 1919), p. 40. 

8M. Wundt, ‘‘Augustins Konfessionen’’ in Zeitschrift fiir die neuetesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft, xx11 (1923), 161; ef. Ottley, op. cit., p. 1; I. Freyer, 
Erlebte und systematische Gestaltung in Augustins Konfessionen (Berlin, 
1937), p. 10. 

9Wundt, op. cit., p. 184. 

10G. Boissier, La Fin Du Paganisme, 1 (Paris, 1891), 340-341. 

11K. Williger, ‘‘Der Aufbau der Konfessionen Augustins’’ in Zeitschrift fur 
die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, xxviti (1929), 98, 102: G. Misch, Geschichte 
der Autobiographie, 1 (Leipzig, 1931), 414, 415; Kriiger, op. cit., p. 312. 
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contribution by Augustine and as the progress of the narrative ad- 
vances, serve as a means of carrying forward his story.’”” 

Opposite this formidable array of opinions so varied and in some 
eases so positively stated, St. Augustine’s statement in his Retracta- 
tions, 2.6.1, seems gratifyingly direct : 
Confessions atque im cum excitant humana intelietam ot affectam. 
Herein we distinguish three functions ascribed to the Confessions by 
the author (and it is to be noted that he speaks of the thirteen books 
as a unit) : first, the confession of his good and evil (deeds) ; second, 
praise of God; third, instruction (excitant intellectum) and edifica- 
tion (et affectum) of his brethren. Another reference to the first two 
aims is to be found in a letter of St. Augustine to a friend, Darius: 
Sume, inquam, libros, quos desiderasti, Confessionum mearum. Ibi me inspice, 
ne me laudes ultra quam sum: ibi non aliis de me crede, sed mihi: ibi me 


attende, et vide quid fucrim in meipso, per meipsum; et si quid in me tibi 
placuerit, lauda ibi mecum quem laudari de me; neque enim me.13 


It is the opinion of the writer that all three of these aims were ever 


in the mind of the author of the Confessions, controlling his plan, 
and that they have been so skillfully blended, so artfully interlocked, 
so carefully balanced in emphasis, that the controversy of rival 
groups on the question of purpose is readily understandable. Con- 
siderations of space, however, will restrict demonstration to the 
pointing out of leading indications supporting the validity of this 
view. The headings in the following analysis are broad summaries, 
chapter by chapter, of the thirteen books of the Confessions, and the 
commentaries are intended to call attention to the striking features 
in each book which are considered illustrative of St. Augustine’s 
main emphases. The citations from the Confessions follow Kndll’s 
text in the Teubner series. 

Part I of the Confessions, consisting of Books I-IX, ostensibly 
reviews the events of St. Augustine’s life to the time when he wrote 
the Confessions. The first five chapters of Book I form a proemion 
of praise with undertones of supplication and humility uttered more 
strongly in Chapter 5. It may as well be noted here that aspirations 
of love, praise, gratitude, humility, addressed to the Creator, are 


12Freyer, op. cit., p. 8. 

13Ep. 231.6. 

4Cf. J. Stigimayr, ‘‘Zum Aufbau der Confessiones des hl. Augustin’? in 
Scholastik, vir (1932), 390. 
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woven throughout the entire work like an inner melody™ mounting 
now and again to a very erescendo of worship. An attempt to ac- 
count structurally for these ardent apostrophes has proved un. 
satisfactory. One may, however, mention the frequent (but not 
inevitable) appearance of longer or shorter invocations at the be- 
ginning and end of chapters. These occur, also, in impressive length 
at the beginning of the three sections of the work, i.e., introducing 
Book I, Book X, Book XI. The rest of I (chapters 6-20) gives an 
account of St. Augustine’s infancy and childhood. The analysis 
seems to show that he uses the autobiographical details here jn- 
volved as starting points from which he hurries on to reflections of 
a practical nature. Chapters 8, 16, 18 are noteworthy as independent 
treatments of matters suggested by the context but general in their 
bearing. 


I, 1 How man ean fulfill the obligation of praising God. 

I, 2 The indwelling of God in man and man in God. 

The omnipresence and simplicity of God. 

The perfections of God. 

His own unworthiness; supplication. 

Praise of God for His mercies in his infancy. The eternity 

and unchangeableness of God who alone could create man. 

I, 7 Confession of the sinful deeds of his infancy, imputed to 

himself by analogy with other infants. On the sinfulness of 

these acts because of their malice; the reason they are 
palliated. 

The development of his powers of speech. 

I, 9 How he was sent to school to learn ‘‘tongue-arts’’ and was 
beaten for truancy and prayed to be spared such punish- 
ment. The callousness of elders to childish fear of these 
punishments for misdeeds which are miniature versions of 
their own. 

I,10 The sins of disobedience to his parents committed through 
the desire of self-gratification. The inconsistency of parents. 

I, 11 How he fell sick and begged for baptism which upon his re- 
covery was deferred. The folly of this course of action. 

I, 12 How he was forced to his books against his will for the sake 
of wordly gain. How God wrought his good from this evil. 


oo 


15Cf, Conf. IV.15.27: ‘*Quas [aures meas] intendebam, dulcis veritas, in 
interiorem melodiam tuam... ”’ 
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I, 13 His hatred of Greek and Latin grammar and love of Latin 
literature. The error in this preference. 

I, 14 Investigation of the cause of his hatred of Greek as against 
his love for Latin; free curiosity is better than force. 

1,15 Prayer for strength in his confession of God’s mercies; that 
he may finally be drawn out of temptation; that all he 
learned as a boy may be directed to the service of God. 

1,16 Against the custom of reading the fables of mythology in 
the schools. 

1,17 How he was applauded for a certain declamation on a 
mythological theme which he was compelled to give. A 
declamation on the Seriptures might have steadied his soul 
against vanity. 

I, 18 The greater concern of men for literary form than for con- 
tent. 

I, 19 How he was contaminated by this error. His lies and thefts 
as a child. The sinfulness of these as childish versions of 
mature vice. 

I, 20 God’s gifts in his childhood for which thanks are due. His 
sin in seeking good out of God. 


In Book II, St. Augustine begins the confession of the sins of his 
youth. Over half the book is concerned with his theft of some pears 
from a neighboring orchard. This extended treatment as against 
the apparent triviality of the offence is a well-known problem to 
students of Augustine. Perhaps the reason for this seemingly dis- 
proportionate emphasis is implicit in the third function assigned by 
St. Augustine to the Confessions — that of instruction of his breth- 
ren. The very insignificance of this boyish prank may have recom- 
mended it to him as an unequivocal and emphatic means of teaching 
a fundamental point. After a brief factual outline of the escapade, 
he repeatedly and at length rings the changes upon what for him 
was the real malice in the act: ‘‘... ut essem gratis malus et malitiae 
meae causa nulla est nisi malitia’’ (11.4.9). This emphasis as 
against the background of childish mischief is the key to under- 
standing St. Augustine’s intention here. Further, there is that 
curious little debate with himself in 8 and 9. In chapter 8.16, we 
read: ‘‘Non ergo nihil aliud quam furtim amavi; immo vero nihil 
aliud quia et illud [the association with others in the act] nihil est.’’ 
This conclusion is reversed in 9.17: ‘‘at ego illud solus facerem, non 
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facerem omnino solus.’’ This may be interpreted as the author’s de. 
vice to stress both factors — sin loved for itself and bad company — 
as major evils without in the least diminishing the importance of the 
first. From this point of view, it is not difficult to explain the pear- 
tree incident as an insignificant prank deliberately chosen go as to 
throw into unmistakable relief, for the purpose of instruction, the 
focal and all-important point — sin committed for love of sin. An 
interesting echo of this may be observed in I.7, where the ‘‘ malice” 
in the sins of infants is singled out for reproach. In 1.19.30, be it also 
noted, he confesses sins of thievery from his father’s stores of food 
but there is not severe self-castigation in this case, since he stole to 
gratify certain desires. 


II, 1 That he will now call to mind the sins of his youth for the 
love of the love of God. 

II, 2 The lustfulness of his youthful friendships. The longanim- 
ity of God. The aid marriage would have brought; his 
discontent in his excesses. His parents interested only in 
his rhetorical career. 

II, 3 His stay at home pending the journey to Carthage for 
rhetorical studies. The effort involved in cultivating his 
body though his soul was left untilled. Of his father’s joy 
in his budding manhood; his own utter wantonness and 
scorn of his mother’s admonitions. His parents not eager 
for his marriage lest it hinder his career ; his mother’s hope 
that rhetorical studies would lead him to God. 

II, 4 The robbing of the pear-tree. 

II, 5 How even the worst villainies are committed to win an ap- 
parent good. 

II, 6 His unnatural motive for stealing the pears — love of the 
sin. 

II, 7 Acknowledgement of God’s mercy in preserving him — for 
which let others, too, who have not so transgressed, love 
God. 

II, 8 That he would not have committed the theft alone though 
he loved the theft in itself, appears a fallacious suggestion. 

II, 9 That there was also delight in his not being alone —he 
would not have done it alone. 

II, 10 Rejection of an inquiry so intricate. 
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Book III continues the pattern of autobiographical material fol- 
lowed by reflections. Chapters 6-10, however, are clearly polemical. 


III, 1 His insatiable search for love in Carthage. 

II], 2 His attendance at stage-plays. The harmful effects stage- 
plays produce on the emotions. 

III, 3 His iniquities punished by God’s merey. His fame in the 
schools of rhetoric, in which he gloried. His association 
with the eversores whose pranks he did not join. Con- 
demnation of the eversores. 

Ill, 4 The reading of the Hortensius of Cicero which turned his 
affections toward God as the source of wisdom; the warn- 
ing against false philosophers contained therein. His zeal 
tempered by the absence of the name of Christ in the 
Hortensius. 

III, 5 His disappointment in the simple style of the Scriptures 
whose mysteries his pride rendered him unworthy to 
pierce. 

III, 6 The falseness of the Manichees who fed his soul, hunger- 
ing for truth, with fables worse than literary fictions. 

III, 7 How he was led to the absurd teaching of the Manichees 
by his exclusive trust in sense knowledge. 

III, 8 His error regarding true righteousness. The nature of 
true righteousness, 

III, 9 The difference between Divine and human judgments. 
That the inscrutable commands of God must be obeyed. 

III, 10 The absurd Manichean tale about the fig which ignorance 
led him to believe. 

III, 11 The dream of his mother concerning his conversion, which 
was not to be realized for nine years. The perseverance of 
his mother. 

III, 12 The answer of Bishop Ambrose to Saint Monnica when she 
begged him to instruct her son. 


A prominent feature of Book IV is the reflection on the proper 
love of creatures, extending through eight chapters following chap- 
ter 4 wherein he relates the death of a dear friend. That his readers 
were vividly present to his mind during this meditation is strongly 
indicated by his direct address to them beginning near the end of 
12.19: ‘‘filii hominum, quo usque graves corde? numquid et post 
descensum vitae non vultis ascendere et vivere?’’ 


j 
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IV, 1 
IV, 2 


IV, 3 


IV, 4 


IV, 5 
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Nine years spent seducing and being seduced. 

His teaching of rhetoric with desire of gain yet without 
deceit. His fidelity to his mistress; what this union taught 
him. His refusal to allow a wizard to slay animals in magic 
rites for his victory in a poetic competition; his own jn. 
consistency in this matter. 

His interest in astrology from which neither a wise old 
physician nor Nebridius could dissuade him. 

The sickness, baptism, and death of his dear friend of like 
age and pursuits. How his friend, though baptized un. 
wittingly, indignantly protested Augustine’s scoffings at 
that baptism. 

Why weeping is sweet to those in misery. 


IV, 6 The misery of being attached to mortal friendships, 


IV, 7 
IV, 8 


Iv, 9 
IV, 10 
IV, 11 


IV, 12 


IV, 13 


IV, 14 


IV, 15 


IV, 16 


His inconsolable grief. 

His sorrow healed by time, but he fell repeatedly into the 
same fault. The joys of congenial friendship. 
Comparison of human and Divine friendship. 
Transiency of earthly things. 

Stability to be found in God. Comprehension of the bodily 
senses only partial. 

That creatures are to be loved in God. The Incarnation, a 
call to man to return to God. Exhortation to the ‘‘sons of 
men.’’ 

The nature of the things which attract us. The composi- 
tion of the books on the beautiful and the fitting. 

The dedication of the books on the beautiful and the fitting 
to Hierius, the orator, whom he knew only by reputation. 
The motives prompting the love of popular personages. 
His errors resulting from his want of knowledge of spirit- 
ual reality. 


His aptness in learning which was a disadvantage to him 
since he knew not God. 


In Book V, there is a strong polemical (practical) tone in 3-7, 
10-11, 14. This spacing is worthy of note as revealing St. Augus- 
tine’s care to maintain balance and proportion in his narrative 
where no one of the three themes may at any time exercise a mono- 
poly. In 9.17, there is a brief admonitory note directed seemingly 
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to a class of feminine devout who are not without parallel in modern 

Christian communities. He says of his mother that: 

et tu illam in suis orationibus? 

V, 1 Offering of the confessions in praise to God. 

V, 2 The impossibility of flight from God Who dwells in the 
hearts of those who confess Him. 

V, 3 His encounter with Faustus. The short-sightedness of hu- 
man knowledge, e.g., in the astrologers. 

V, 4 That knowledge of God is sufficient. 

V, 5 The superiority of the ignorant believer over the proud 

philosopher who errs even in what he professes to know. 

V. 6 Faustus found to be learned only in eloquence. 

V, 7 Of the weakening of his faith in the Manichees — but he 
did not yet formally leave the sect. 

V, 8 The journey to Rome to teach rhetoric; the bitter grief of 
his mother thereat betrayed an affection overly carnal. 

V, 9 His sickness in Rome from which he recovered by his moth- 
er’s prayers. 

V,10 His continued association with the Manichees though no 
longer a firm believer; why he was repelled from Catholi- 
cism. 

V,11 How the Manichean objections to the Scriptures began to 
seem untenable. 

V,12 The pranks played by his students at Rome; he could now 
love those perverse natures. 

V,13 The teaching of rhetoric at Milan and his meeting with 
Bishop Ambrose whose person and discourse he learned to 
love. 

V, 14 How he was persuaded by hearing Bishop Ambrose to leave 
the Manichees (to whom he already preferred various 
philosophers) and become a ecatechumen in the Catholic 
Church (until a way of life would be made clear). 


In Book VI.2 and 6-10, we have the first examples of the edifying 
narratives which are to appear more prominently in Books VIII and 
IX. These serve to strengthen the impression that in this first sec- 
tion of his work (I-IX), St. Augustine is highlighting his theme 
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of practical instruction. In VI.2.2, one is diverted by his almost 
naive comment: 


sed tamen videtur mihi, dominus deus meus .. . non facile fortasse de hae ampu- 
tanda consuetudine matrem meam fuisse cessuram, si ab alio prohiberetur quem 
non sicut Ambrosium diligebat. 


VI, 1 
VI, 2 
VI, 3 


VI, 4 


VI, 5 


VI, 6 


His mother’s visit to Milan where she found him in great 
uncertainty. 

His mother’s readiness in obeying Bishop Ambrose. 

Of his unfulfilled desire to converse privately with Bishop 
Ambrose and to know him better; yet his preaching on 
Sundays disabused him of certain erroneous opinions, 
Self-reproach for not having earlier resolved his doubts. 
His joy upon hearing Bishop Ambrose discourse on ‘‘the 
letter and the spirit.’’ His continued desire for demon- 
strated proofs. 

His recognition of the authority of the Scriptures and of 
the need for such revelation; his admiration of the simple 
biblical style veiling profound mysteries. 
Acknowledgement of God’s care for him in the misery of 
his errors. The meeting with the drunken beggar of Milan; 
a comparison of their respective states (the miseries of 
ambition ). 

How he, as an instrument of God, unwittingly cured his 
friend, Alypius, of his delight in the Circensian games. 
How Alypius became enamoured of gladiatorial contests. 
How Alypius was wrongly apprehended for stealing; the 
value in this incident. 

Of the integrity of Alypius and the coming of Nebridius 
to Milan where they two groped in uncertainty with Au- 
gustine. 

Of his waverings as to what course to take; his dread of 
continency. 

His discussion with Alypius on continency ; how Alypius, 
though most continent, was led by him to believe con- 
tineney impossible. 

The eagerness of his mother for his marriage; her efforts 
and prayers to that end. 

Of the plan with his friends to withdraw from the world 
and live in common; the plan discarded when some thought 
of their duty to their wives. 


VI, 7 
VI, 8 
| VI, 9 
| VI, 10 
VI, 11 
VI, 12 
| VI, 13 
| VI, 14 
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VI, 15 His grief at the departure of his concubine whom, how- 


ever, he soon replaced. 
VI, 16 His carnal understanding of the immortality of the soul. 


As the headings in the analysis indicate, Book VII is dominantly 
polemical and apologetic against a background of autobiographical 
information. There appears to be evidence of a studied plan of 
presentation in the curious break in the meditation on the origin of 
evil beginning in 5 and interrupted thereafter until 11 (a transi- 
tional chapter)-16. Again, in 9, St. Augustine tells of his reading 
of the Platonists and alludes to the doctrine of the Incarnation but 
thereafter he postpones further discussion of these themes until 17 
(transitional chapter )-21. In the first case, the story of Firminus 
ineluded in 6 is a hint that St. Augustine wished to relieve the tor- 
tuous discussion of 5. Of the other three intervening chapters (ex- 
elusive of 9), 7 dilates on the merey of God to him in the disturbed 
mental state brought about by his inquiry into the origin of evil 
and 8 and 10 are prayers of love and praise. The arrangement may 
be so indicated : 5 (6; 7, 8, (9), 11 (transitional)-16; 10) 17 (transi- 
tional)-21. The prayerful mood of 7, 8, 10 is certainly intentional. 
St. Augustine thus avoids a sequence too solidly theological in tone 
and reminds us again that he is skillfully maintaining the balance 
of his three themes. 


VII, 1 His difficulty in understanding the incorporeality of God. 

VII, 2 Nebridius’ unanswerable confutation of the Manichees. 

VII, 3 The debate with himself on the doctrine of free will as 
against the belief of the Manichees which he no longer 
held. 

VII, 4 His reflections on the ineorruptibility of God. 

VII, 5 His reflections on the origin of evil as he gradually be- 
came more firmly established in the Catholic faith. 

VII, 6 The weakening of his faith in astrology by the arguments 
of Nebridius and Vindicianus and its destruction by the 
narration of Firminus. 

VII, 7 The mental torments he endured in seeking the origin of 
evil. 

VII, 8 How God began to cure him by these inner torments. 

VIT, 9 How he found many Catholic doctrines in certain books 
of the Platonists, but not the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
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VII, 10 The discovery of the light of truth in his own soul. 

VII, 11 How he came to perceive the metaphysical dependence of 
creatures. 

VII, 12 How it was manifested to him that all being is good and 
that evil is a privation of being. 

VII, 13 That all creatures of God are good though some may not 
appear to be; God must be praised for them as they 
praise Him. 

VII, 14 His madness in being displeased by any of God’s erea- 
tures; this madness was cured by God. 

VII, 15 That all things in God are true insofar as they have being 
and that falsehood is non-being; that all things are in 
harmony with their proper places and seasons: that God 
is timeless and ever-creative. 

VII,16 That all things are fit in so far as they conform to their 
ends. 

VII, 17 How he came to apprehend the existence of the spiritual 
and changeless through the visible and changeful, but 
human infirmity held him back from lasting enjoyment 
of this knowledge. 

VII, 18 How he found the needed strength in Christ become man 
though he was not yet humble enough to grasp the lesson 
of the Incarnation. 

VII, 19 How he regarded Christ only as a perfect man not under- 
standing the mystery of the Incarnation; the defection 
of Alypius to the Apollinarist heresy and his return be- 
fore Augustine’s recovery from the heresy of Photinus. 

VII, 20 His search for incorporeal truth in the books of the 
Platonists which he read, puffed up with the desire of 
wisdom. 

VII, 21 Truths of the Scriptures not found in the Platonists. 


The stories of Victorinus and Ponticianus in Book VIII with the 
accompanying reflections recalls Book VI. Their special function 
here, apart from the edification they would produce of themselves, is 
carefully calculated to prepare for the climax in 8 where the soul- 
struggle of Augustine is vividly described. The deeply reflective 
tone of 9 and the vigorous polemic of 10 are an interesting inter- 
ruption to St. Augustine’s account of the mental distress preceding 
his final submission to grace. Their appearance in the very heart of 
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the relation of his intimate conflict with himself is a significant 
argument on the side of those who believe that St. Augustine is al- 
ways in command both of himself and his materials throughout the 


Confessions. 


vill, 1 


How he, now certain in his knowledge of the nature of 
God, consulted Simplicianus for a way of life. 

The story of the conversion of Victorinus related by 
Simplicianus for his edification. 

The implications of the story of Victorinus. 

Continued reflection on the story of Victorinus. 

How the struggle between the law of his members and 
the law of his mind kept him from imitating Victorinus 
and Simplicianus. 

The courtesy of Nebridius and his zeal for the study of 
wisdom. Of how Alypius and Augustine heard from 
Ponticianus the story of St. Anthony of Egypt. Ponti- 
cianus’ account of how he and his friends were induced 
to leave the world upon hearing this story. 


VIII, 7 His admiration of Ponticianus and his shame for his 


own weakness. 


VIII, 8 His struggle in the garden. 


VIll, 9 


Why the mind is obeyed by the body but resisted by 
itself. 


VITI, 10 Against those who hold that there are two natures in 


man. 


VIII, 11 Continued account of his soul-torment in the garden. 
VIII, 12 How he wept in solitude and was led by a voice to read 


the words of St. Paul to the Romans. 


Over half of Book IX is composed of edifying stories similar to 
those noted in Books VI and VIII. The frequency of these narratives 
ean hardly be plausibly explained except by the view that St. Au- 
gustine was by this means carrying forward a practical purpose of 
instruction and edification. This purpose has been emphasized con- 
sistently in the preceding commentaries on the analysis of Books 
I-IX, and the emphasis is intended to reflect that which the structure 
itself seems to show in the prominence of ethical, polemical, and 
apologetic treatments. It must be remembered, however, that the 
confessio peccati and the confessio laudis are still of the essence — 
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the former employed, in general, as a point of departure; the latter 
as part of the very texture of the narrative. 


IX, 1 Praise of God to Whom now by His mercy he rejoices to 
return. 

IX, 2 His leaving the teaching of rhetoric, at first temporarily, 
on the pretext of affected lungs. 

IX, 3 Of Verecundus and Nebridius; their conversion and death, 
The meeting of Nebridius and Augustine at the villa in 
Cassiciacum lent by Verecundus who could not join them 
because he was married. 

IX, 4 His writings at Cassiciacum which his books bear witness 
to. His sorrow and fervor in his retirement. His imme- 
diate recovery from a toothache through the prayers of his 
friends. 

IX, 5 His final break with his former profession of teaching, 
The reading of Isaiah recommended by Bishop Ambrose; 
but this book he laid by, not understanding it. 

IX, 6 The journey to Milan for baptism; the austerity of Aly- 
pius who also was to receive baptism. 

IX, 7 The singing of hymns and psalms begun during the per- 
secution of Bishop Ambrose and then instituted as a cus- 
tom. The finding by Bishop Ambrose of the bodies of 
Saints Gervase and Protase; attendant miracles. 

IX, 8 The conversion and baptism of Evodius and his return to 
Africa with St. Augustine. The death of St. Monnica. 
The life of St. Monnieca. 

IX, 9 St. Monniea’s admirable conduct toward her husband. 
Concluding eulogy. 

IX, 10 The discourse of heaven held with his mother at Ostia. 

IX, 11 His mother’s ecstasy before death. Her precepts regard- 
ing her burial. 

IX, 12 His grief at the death of his mother (only privately in- 
dulged). His sorrow over this weakness. 

IX, 13 His present grief concerned only for his mother’s salva- 
tion. Prayer for her soul. Exhortation to his readers to 
pray for her. 


In Book X (part II of the Confessions) there is this significant 
statement in 3.4: 


nam confessiones praeteritorum malorum .. . cum leguntur et audiuntur, 


ii 
ij 
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i ne dormiat in desperatione et dicat: ‘non possum’... . et delec a 
econ praeterita mala eorum qui iam carent eis, nee ideo delectat, quia 
mala sunt sed quia fuerunt et non sunt. 


And in X.4.6, we find this reference to the purpose of Book X: 


Hic est fructus confessionum mearum non qualis fuerim, sed qualis sim, ut hoe 
onfitear non tantum coram te secreta exultatione cum tremore et secreto 
mame cum spe, sed etiam in auribus eredentium filiorum hominum. 

A more detailed definition of his changed purpose is given in X.4.5: 


non enim parvus est fructus, domine deus meus, ut a multis gratiae agantur de 
nobis et a multis rogeris pro nobis. amet in me fraternus animus quod amandum 


doces et doleat in me quod dolendum doces. 

This elaborate pointing of contrast between the matter which pre- 
eedes and that which is to follow, the comparison between the fruits 
of confessing, ‘‘... adhue, quis ego sim, non quis fuerium ?’’ (X.3.4), 
surely means that St. Augustine is shifting his emphasis and is at 
pains to apprise his readers of the fact. The modification of tone in 
X impressed Williger’® so forcibly that he regards it as a later addi- 
tion made by St. Augustine. The fruit of Book X which describes 
St. Augustine’s spiritual state at the time he wrote the Confessions 
is to be, he says, both the confession before God and ‘‘in the ears 
also of believing sons of men’’ that they may give thanks to God and 
pray for him. Jn other words, St. Augustine is now to direct his 
emphasis to the confessio peccati. His readers are no longer to learn 
from his experience not to despair but they are to be sympathetic 
listeners to the secrets of his conscience.’ The didactic motif, as it 
appeared in I-IX now withdraws to the background but it is still 
operative in that his public examination of conscience is to move the 
hearts of his readers to religious emotions of gratitude, sorrow, and 
love of God. In the chapters (30-40) where this searching investiga- 
tion is carried on, the sharply personal and psychological interest 
is readily apparent.?§ 

Book X is also distinguished by the celebrated chapters (8-26) on 
the power of memory. Aside from its more obvious function as 
describing the search of his soul for God, this essay may be struc- 
turally accounted for as the crown, the ornate coping stone, as it 
were, of the completed reminiscence of St. Augustine’s past life. 
Its position well within Book X is one more instance of St. Augus- 


16Williger, op. cit., p. 105. 

1iCf. Conf. X.3.3. 

18sCf. B. Altaner, Patrologie (Freiburg, 1938), p. 271: ‘Das 10. Buch bringt 
eine feine psychologische Analyse und Beschreibung seiner religidssittlichen 
Verfassung zur Zeit der Abfassung’’; Freyer, op. cit., p- 172. 
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tine’s skill in interweaving and interlocking structurally the parts 
of his work which only a deft and experienced hand could have 
molded into unity. Within the discourse on memory, also, one notes 
repeated references to an ‘‘ascent’’—as if St. Augustine were 
hinting covertly at the rarefied altitudes of thought to be reached 
in XI-XIII.'® Outstanding illustrations of these allusions are: 


7.11: transibo vim meam qua haereo corpori et vitaliter compagem eius repleo 

8.12: transibo ergo et istam naturae meae, gradibus ascendam ad eum, qui 
fecit me... 

17.26: transibo et hance vim meam quae memoria vocatur, transibo eam, ut per- 
tendam ad te, dulce lumen. quid dicis mihi? ego ascendam per animum 
meum ad te, qui desuper mihi manes, transibo et istam vim meam, quae 
memoria vocatur, volens te attingere ... 

Nor is it merely accidental that the theme of the confessio laudis 
receives superb expression in X particularly in the strikingly bean- 
tiful Chapters 6 and 27. The mystical flights of these passages ap. 
pear to lift the tone of the narrative toward the sublime heights of 
the coneluding books. One must not, however, be so far distracted 
by the magnificence of these secondary themes as to lose sight of 
the central interest: the confessio peccati elaborately prepared for 


by Chapters 1-5 and masterfully presented in Chapters 30-40, 


X, 1 Prefatory prayer. 

X, 2 Justification of his confession to God who knows all. 

X, 3 Justification of his confessions made before men. 

X, 4 The revelation of what he now is, to be made before the 
good that they may thank God and pray for him; his con- 
fession made not only before God but also in the ears of 
believers whom he is commanded to serve. 

, 5 Confession to be made of sins he knows and those he knows 
not, except God show them to him. 

6 What it is to love God Who is sought by the soul not the 
body. 

. 7 Beyond the faculty by which he loves and has control of 

seiises he will ascend to God. 
On the wonderful powers of memory (X, 22 and 23, 
digression on ‘‘the happy life’’). 
27 God, sought by him in created beauties, found within him. 
X, 28 The miseries of this life. 
X, 29 Prayer for continency. 


xX 
xX 
xX 
Xx 
xX 
x 


19Cf. Conf. XIII.9.10: ‘‘ascendimus ascensiones in corde et cantamur can- 
ticum gradum.’’ 
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X. 30 Of the guilt of his unchaste dreams from which he prays 


deliverance. 

X, 31 His temptations to sensual pleasure in eating and drinking 
beyond necessity. 

X, 32 The tempting delights of sweet odors. 

X, 33 The extremes of his reactions to sweet sounds. 

X, 34 Temptation of the eyes. 

X, 35 His temptations of curiosity in knowing. 

X, 36 Temptations to pride and vain-glory. 

X, 37 Of his attitude, which he cannot rightly judge, toward the 
praise and dispraise of men. 

X, 38 The insidious danger in the love of praise. 

X, 39 Of self-love. 

X,40 Acknowledgement of Divine guidance in his self-examina- 
tion. Of his frequent converse with God. 

X,41 His eagerness to possess God though aware he could not 
attain to Him. 

X, 42 Reconciliation with God not to be effected through the 
angels, 

X, 43 Christ, the only Mediator. 


Like the question of the purpose of the Confessions, the problem 
of its unity has invoked a barrage of critical ingenuity. It is un- 
deniable that the exegesis of the first chapter of Genesis in XI-XTIT 
(Part III of the Confessions) seems to be quite unrelated to the 
content of Parts I and II. St. Augustine again gives us very little 
help. In Retractations, 2.6.1, he merely says: 


A primo usque ad decimum de me scripti sunt: in tribus ceteris, de Scripturis 
sanctis, ab eo quod scriptum est, In principio fecit Deus coelum et terram, usque 
ad sabbati requiem. 


This bald statement tells us no more than the most casual aequaint- 
ance with the Confessions would reveal. Later attempts to reconcile 
the apparent disparity in the theme of I-X and XI-XIII, establish 
in some cases a very loose, almost negligible, connection. Labriolle 
regards the last three books as ‘‘mysticism and philosophy.’’?° 
Others see in the concluding books a portrayal of St. Augustine’s 
personality in its maturity, constituting, therefore, a necessary com- 
plement to the rest of the work.*!. The Cambridge editors of the 


20Labriolle, op. cit., p. 538. 
*1Portalié, op. cit., p. 2286; ef. Schanz, op. cit., pp. 409-410; Misch, op. cit., 
pp. 415-416; 456; Wunderle, op. cit., p. 40. 
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Confessions, J. Gibb and W. Montgomery, suggest that I-X deseribes 
St. Augustine’s religious and moral position and XI-XTII outline 
his theological position.*? The ingenious explanation of Wundt, that 
St. Augustine is following in XI-XITI the rule he gives in the p, 
catechizandis rudibus for the instruction of catechumens, requiring 
that the novice recognize the Hand of God in his own life first anq 
then in the Holy Scripture,** has been admired by Kriiger* anq 
also by Williger.** Williger, however, emphasizes the importance 
of the confessio theme in XI-XIII, in this ease, a confessio scientige 
et imperitiac.*® 

That St. Augustine himself regarded the last three books as an 
integral part of the work is evident, not only from the notice in the 
Retractations," but also from his careful restatement of his three 
themes in XI.2.2, and X1.2.3: 


et olim inardesco meditari in lege tua, et in ea tibi confiteri scientiam et im- 
peritiam meam ... (XI.2.2 


. et misericordia tua exaudiat desiderium meum, quoniam non mihi soli 
aestuat, sed usui vult esse fraternae caritati . . . . confitear tibi quidquid 
invenero in libris tuis et audiam vocem laudis ... (XI.2.3) 

It is important to notice also that in the outline of his immediate 
plan which follows in X1.2.3, the tone is strongly one of laudation: 


... et considerem mirabilia lege tua ab usque principio, in quo fecisti coelum 
et terram, usque ad regum tecum perpetuum sanctae civitatis tuae. 


In the writer’s opinion, Confessions XI-XIII forms the third 
erest, so to speak, or the third emphasis in St. Augustine’s three- 
fold aim —as the practical purpose dominates I-IX, and as the 
theme of the confessio peccati is basie in X, so in XI-XIII the con- 
fessio laudis overshadows (but does not obliterate) the practical 
(exegesis and polemic) and the confcssio (scientiae et imperitiae) 
motifs. The content of XI-XIII is eminently appropriate to glori- 


fication of the Creator.** In XI, St. Augustine lauds the Eternity 


22J. Gibb-W. Montgomery, The Confessions of St. Augustine (Cambridge, 
1908), p. 332. 

23Wundt, op. cit., p. 185. 

24Kriiger, op. cit., p. 312. 

25Williger, op. cit., p. 101. 

26Williger, op. cit., p. 87. 

27Supra. 

28Cf. Williger, op. cit., p. 98: ‘*. . . der Preis Gottes aus der Schépfung 
erschient hiergeradezu [in Enarrationes in psalmos] als ein fester biblischer 
Topos der Lobeonfessio.’’? (Enarr. in ps., 7, 19; 78, 17; 117, 1; 144, 13: 
... vox confessionis ipsius est ut laudes creatorem, et al. are cited); ef. also 
ibid., pp. 93, 102; Altaner, op. cit., p. 271. 
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of God. The celebrated disquisition on ‘‘time’’ (against a Mani- 
chaean error) in XI, 13-30, ends with this final triumphant ac- 


elamation : 


videant [the Manichees ] itaque nullum tempus esse posse sine ecreatura et 
Jesinat istam vanitatem loqui . . . et intellegant te ante omnia tempora aeternum 
ereatorem omnium temporum neque ulla tempora tibi esse coaeterna nee ullam 
creaturam, etiamsi est aliqua supra tempora (30, 40). 


We may also note in XI.1.1, an echo of the opening chapter of the 
first book of the Confessions, ‘‘. . . sed affeetum meum excito in te et 
eorum, qui haee legunt, ut dicamus omnes: Magnus dominus et 
laudabilis valde.’’ This chapter is an epilogue, as it were, to the 
previous books and at the same time it constitutes an introduction 
to the last three. It is significant that St. Augustine lifts into 
prominence here the theme of praise though his own words in 
X.3 and 4, have clearly stated and distinguished the chief aims of 
1-IX and of X. In the greater part of Books XII and XIII, as the 
summary headings of the analysis indicate, he celebrates and alle- 
gorizes the Divine creative act in forming the earth out of chaos, 
ealling it to light, and peopling it with plants, animals, and men. 
In XIII, 1-4, the Divine self-sufficiency and in 16, the Divine im- 
mutability, also, are praised. Further, in XIII.14.15, there is addi- 
tional emphasis on the theme of praise which particularizes these 
concluding books: ‘*.. . respiro in te paululum, cum effundo super 
me animam meam in voce exultationis et confessionis soni festivita- 
tem celebrantis.’’*? The final chapter of the Confessions (XITI.38) 
sums up by implication the Divine perfections of eternity, 


et nos foris vidimus, quia sunt, et intus, quia bona sunt: tu autem ibi vidisti 
facta, ubi vidisti facienda, 
constant creative activity, 


et nos alio tempore moti sumus ad bene faciendum, posteaquam concepit de 
spiritu tuo cor nostrum: priore autem tempore ad male faciendum movebamur 
deserentes te: tu vero, deus une bone, num quam cessasti bene facere; 

and self-sufficiency, 


et sunt quaedam bona opera nostra, ex munere quidem tuo, sed non sempiterna: 
post illa nos requieturos in tua grandi sanctificatione speramus. tu autem 
bonum nullo indigens bono semper quietus es, quoniam tua quies tu ipse es. 


This chapter underlines at the same time the contrast between crea- 
ture and Creator, a theme which is implicit from the beginning to 
the end of the Confessions.*° 


29Cf. Conf. X11.24.33; XIII.33. 
soWilliger, op. cit., p. 97. 
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In further testimony to the prominence of the theme of praise jy 
XI-XIII as well as to the unity of the Confessions certain Suggestive 
analogies readily come to mind. It is God the Father to whom 
Augustine addresses himself throughout the Confessions, and it js 
preeminently as Creator that we know and laud the Father. As his 
soul advanced from the darkness of infaney through chaos to the 
light of faith, so the earth, first in darkness and chaos, was made 
light by the Creator. It was the power of God which ‘‘re-createg” 
his soul and it is the Father Omnipotent who created heaven and 
earth. Relations similar to these may well have occurred to go fer. 
tile an intellect as St. Augustine’s.** 


XI, 1 Reasons for his confessions (praise). 

XI, 2 Prayer for aid in meditating on the hidden things of God's 
Law. 

XI, 3 Prayer for understanding. 

XI, 4 A Creator proclaimed by creation. 

XI, 5 The world, made out of nothing. 

XI, 6 Timelessness of the Word of creation. 

XI, 7 The Word of God, Divine, spoken unto everlasting, co. 
eternal. 

XI, 8 The eternal Word, our Teacher. 

XI, 9 The overpowering wisdom of God’s work in creation. 

XI, 10 Of those who ask how God was employed before He created 
Heaven and earth. 

XI, 11 That all is present in eternity. 

XI, 12 Answer to those who ask how God was employed before 
creation of the world. 

XT, 13-30 On Time versus Eternity. 

XI, 31 God, eternally changeless in knowledge and action. 


XII, 1 Human understanding limited but Divine aid is promised. 

XII, 2 The heaven of heavens above our earth and heaven. 

XII, 3 Exposition of Gen. 1:2. 

XII, 4 The appropriateness of the words: ‘‘the earth invisible 
and without form.”’ 


31Cf. Conf. XIII.12.13: ‘*. . . quia et apud nos in Christo suo feeit deus 
eaclum et terram, spiritales et carnales ecclesiae suae, et terra nostra antequam 
acciperet forman doctrinae, invisibilis erat et inconposita, et ignorantiae tene- 
bris tegebamur . . . et displicuerunt nobis tenebrae nostrae, et conversi sumus 
ad te, et facta est lux.’’ 
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XII, 5 The difficulty of conceiving this invisibility and form- 


lessness. 
XII, 6 On his former misunderstanding of ‘‘formlessness.’’ 


XII, 7 Heaven and earth created out of nothing by God. 

XII, 8 The heaven of heavens created for God alone but the 
world for men. 

XII, 9 Of the heaven of heavens. 

XIJ, 10 Prayer for light to understand the mysteries of Scrip- 
ture. 

XII, 11 The truths which the voice of God has made clear to him. 

XII, 12 The two creations of God which are outside time. 

XII, 13 Why the day on which God made the heaven of heavens 
and our earth is not mentioned. 

XII, 14 The profundity of the Scripture; its enemies and its 
extollers who contest his interpretation of Genesis. 

XII, 15 Answer to interpreters of Genesis who gainsay him. 

XII, 16 Prayer that God may direct his efforts against the en- 
emies of Scripture and judge between his confession and 
that of believers who disagree with him. 

XII,17 The arguments of objectors concerning the meaning of 
the names, heaven and earth. 

XII, 18 That various interpretations may disclose different truths 
yet not the truth intended by the author. 

XII, 19 A list of truths to be deduced from Gen.1:1, which are 
valid taken individually. 

XII, 20-22 Various possible interpretations to be drawn from 
these truths. 

XII, 23 Repudiation of those who deny the truth of the Serip- 
ture; prayer that with believers, in charity, he may con- 
tinue his investigation concerning the truth of the relation 
and the meaning of the relator. 

XII, 24 The difficulty of arriving at certainty as to the full mean- 
ing of Moses. 

XII, 25 That truth must be sought and recognized without preju- 
dice. 

XII, 26 That Moses, even as he himself would, must have wished 
to write in accordance with human capacity to under- 
stand. 

XII, 27 Moses understood by each man according to his capacity ; 
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nor is the literal interpretation of the simple to be 
scorned, 

XII, 28 Certain varied and more subtle interpretations. 

XII, 29 On the meaning of the words, ‘‘In the beginning.”’ 

XII, 30 How, among true opinions, Moses’ meaning is to be 
sought. 

XII, 31 To express one truth exeluding all others, not Moses’ 
intention. 

XII, 32 Prayer to obtain the more excellent meaning. 


XIII, 1 Invocation to God Who has created, converted, and for- 
given him though He is self-sufficient. 

XIII, 2 The spiritual and corporal creation, a gratuitous gift of 
God’s goodness. 

XIII, 3 Why the spiritual creation was a free gift. 

XIII, 4 God, completely independent of creatures. 

XIII, 5 The Trinity revealed in God, Beginning, and the Spirit 
which moved over the waters. 

XIII, 6-9 The meaning of the words, ‘‘ His Spirit moved over the 
waters.”’ 

XIII, 10 The mystery in the call of creation to light. 

XIII, 11 The difficulty of comprehending the great mystery of 
the Trinity. 

XIII, 12 Analogy between the call of creation to light and en- 
lightenment of the soul through Revelation. 

XIII, 13 The light of faith and hope in the words of St. Paul 
longing for dissolution but in jealous anxiety for the 
Church. 

XIII, 14 The comfort of faith and hope arising from the gift of 
spiritual light. 

XIII, 15 Seripture signified in the ‘‘firmament.’’ 

XIII, 16 The immutability of God as unchangeable light. 

XIII, 17-29 Exposition of Gen. 1:9-31. 

XIII, 30 Against those who deny God’s creative act. 

XIII, 31 That God, in a discerning man, sees, speaks, and knows 
the good. 

XIII, 32 Summary of the works of creation. 

XIII, 33 Creatures made for time, out of nothing by God, matter 
and form being combined at the same instant. 
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XIII, 34 The organization of the Church typified in the order of 
creation. 

XIII, 35 Prayer for the peace of the Sabbath. 

XIII, 36-37 Allegory on the everlasting rest of the seventh day. 

XIII, 38 Contrast between Creator and creature. 


In conclusion, the main inferences as to the plan and unity of 
St. Augustine’s Confessions, which have been drawn from the evi- 
dence in the Retractations and from an analysis of the work itself, 
may be summarized as follows: The three themes of the Confessions : 
the confessio peccali, the confessio laudis, and the theme of instruc- 
tion and edification, skillfully interwoven, persist throughout the 
entire work. Each of these themes, however, has a separate climax: 
the first, in Book X, where the implication of St. Augustine’s own 
words in X.4, the theme of Chapters 1-5, and the personal and 
psychological emphasis in Chapters 30-40 support this deduction. 
The second theme dominates in Books XI-XIII as indicated chiefly 
by the tone of praise in XI.1, by the laudatory implications of St. 
Augustine’s allusion to his plan in XI.2.3, by the choice of the 
exegesis of Genesis as subject matter and the elaborate discussion 
of certain Divine perfections. The third theme is basic in Books I-IX, 
as attested by the prevalence of moralizing reflections and of polemic 
and apology against a background of autobiographical details, the 
frequent edifying narratives, and occasional addresses to the reader. 
The Confessions, in the light of these conclusions, conforms to a 
plan so ingenious as to justify the unique position of this work in 
world literature by reason of structure as well as of content. 


DEUX ESSAIS MAL CONNUS DE J.-J. ROUSSEAU: Un 
PROJET POUR L’EDUCATION ET UN DISCOURS 
SUR LE STYLE 


By ALBERT ScHINZ 


On les trouve dans le volume connu sous le nom de Le portefeuille 
de Madame Dupin, Dame de Chenonceaux .. . publié par le Comte 
Gaston de Villeneuve-Guibert, arriére-petit-neveu de Madame Dupin 
(Paris: Calman Lévy, 1884. 506 pp. in 8°). 

Ces deux morceaux sont reproduits sous les titres suivants — de 
Rousseau ou de M. de Villeneuve: ‘‘Mémoire présenté 4 M. Dupin 
sur 1’éducation de M. son fils’’ (pp. 361-414) ; et ‘‘ Idée de la méthode 
dans la composition d’un livre’’ (pp. 415-425). Les pages du livre 
sont d’environ 235 mots. 

On va voir que le premier mémoire est en partie une reproduction 
du morceau connu sous le titre de Projet pour l’éducation de M. de 
Sainte-Marie; le second n’est reproduit dans aucune édition a nous 
connue des Oeuvres de Rousseau, ni en édition séparée; il n’est pas 
signalé davantage chez Dufour, Recherches bibliographiques sur les 
auvres imprimées de Rousseau (Paris, Giraud-Badin, 2 vol. 1925). 

Ce morceau aurait été écrit pendant que Rousseau servait de 
secrétaire 4 Mme Dupin. La connaissance datait du printemps de 
1742, lorsque Rousseau avait été présenté par le beau-fils de Mme 
Dupin, M. de Francueil ; les deux hommes faisaient ensemble de la 
musique. Ensemble ils avaient accompagné ce printemps-la Mme 
Dupin a Chenonceaux. I] semble que ¢’est bien peu aprés que 
Rousseau devint le secrétaire attitré de la grande dame. Passons 
sur un incident qui obscurcit légérement le ciel pendant quelques 
jours. Tout cela est conté dans les Confessions, et repris dans la 
‘‘Note sur Madame Dupin’”’ (38 pages) en téte du volume de M. de 
Villeneuve-Guibert. Il y eut interruption des relations quand Rous- 
seau alla a Venise, du 17 juillet au 22 aotit 1744; mais les relations 


1M. Dupin avait 43 ans quand il épousa Mme Dupin qui en avait 17. Celle-ci, 
une des grandes dames du Paris du XVIIIme siécle et ‘‘une des trois ou quatre 
jolies femmes de Paris’’ (Confessions), ne connut aucune affaire d’amour en 
dehors du mariage. 
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furent reprises. Rousseau parait avoir passé beaucoup de temps 
chez Mme Dupin. En tous eas il fit plusieurs séjours prolongés a 
Chenonceaux, deux particuliérement, en 1746 et 1747, ce dernier se 
prolongeant jusqu’en décembre : 

“Qn y fait beaucoup de musique. J’y composai plusieurs trios 4 chanter. . . 
On y joua la comédie. J’y en fis, en quinze jours, une en trois actes, intitulée 
L’engagement téméraire, et qui n’a d’autre mérite que beaucoup de gaité. J’y 
composai d’autres petits ouvrages, entre autres une piéce en vers, intitulée 
L’Allée de Sylvie, du nom d’une allée du pare qui bordait le Cher: et tout cela 


se fit sans diseontinuer mon travail sur la chimie et celui que je faisais auprés 
de Mme Dupin’’ (Confessions, Livre v111). 


En 1749 Rousseau accepta d’étre pour quelque temps le ‘‘gouver- 
neur’’ du jeune fils de Mme Dupin, M. de Chenoneceaux. En 1750 
Rousseau et Thérése se mettent en ménage. Voici le passage des 
Confessions : 


Cette impossibilité de partager 4 mes inclinations le peu de temps que j’avais 
de libre renouvela plus vivement que jamais le désir que j’avais depuis long- 
temps de ne faire qu’un ménage avec Thérése; mais l]’embarras de sa nom- 
breuse famille, et surtout le défaut d’argent pour acheter des meubles, 
m’avaient jusqu’alors retenu. L’occasion de faire un effort se présenta, et j’en 
profitai. M. de Francueil et Mme. Dupin, sentant bien que huit 4 neuf cents 
frances ne pouvaient me suffire, portérent de leur propre mouvement mon 
honoraire annuel jusqu’A cinquante louis; et de plus, Mme Dupin, apprenant que 
je cherchais 4 me mettre dans mes meubles, m’aida de quelque secours pour 


cela.’’ 


C’est en mars 1751 que Rousseau renonea a sa place de caissier de 
M. de Francueil. (Rappelons en passant que ce fut cette année 1751, 
le 20 avril, qu’il envoya 4 Mme de Francueil la fameuse lettre sur 
les enfants mis aux Enfants trouvés.) Les relations demeurérent 
toujours cordiales, trés cordiales méme. En janvier 1756 Mme 
Dupin rendit visite 4 Rousseau alors a 1’Ermitage. Les lettres 
s’échelonnent et s’espacent — mais restent uniformément cordiales 
— du 9 avril 1743 au 7 juin 1762. Celle-ci est sans doute en réponse 
Venvoi d’un exemplaire d’E mile: ‘‘ Votre souvenir et votre suf- 
frage, Madame, me font autant de plaisir que d’honneur, et vos 
observations ajoutent 4 ma reconnaissance. Si les personnes que 
j’ai consultées sur mes ouvrages m’eussent parlé toujours aussi 
sincérement et judicieusement que vous, ils en seraient devenus 
meilleurs. .. 

La derniére lettre datée avec certitude est du 20 septembre 1770. 
Enfin (1776 ou 1777) Rousseau envoie a sa vieille amie le lamenta- 
ble billet découragé que connait, avee ces lignes: ‘‘ Rousseau a 
Vhonneur d’adresser 4 Madame ‘‘Dupin la copie ci-jointe d’une 
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déclaration qu’il désire étre connue des amis ‘‘de la justice et de la 
vérité. Il prie Madame Dupin d’agréer son respect.’”* 

Mais ce qui compte ici: Mme Dupin tenait 4 Rousseau comme 
guide littéraire et se trouva bien de ses services. M. de Villeneuve 
dit qu’elle dictait 4 Rousseau et qu’une quantité des manuscrits dy 
‘‘portefeuille’’ sont en effet de la main du secrétaire. Les fae. 
similés reproduits permettent de distinguer fort bien les deux mains, 
Il semble que cette activité de Rousseau n’était pas ignorée A Paris, 
Mme de Graffigny, p. ex., avait demandé 4 Rousseau de mettre en 
forme un de ses ouvrages; peut-étre connaissait-elle méme les pages 
que reproduit M. de Villeneuve (Voir Courtois, ‘‘Chronologie ... ” 
Annales, XV; p. 60, note 4). A ce sujet on lit dans les Confessions 
(VII): ‘‘J’ai eru voir... que ni lui (M. de Francueil) ni Mme 
Dupin ne se souciaient de me laisser acquérir une certaine réputa- 
tion dans le monde, de peur peut-étre qu’on ne supposat, en voyant 
leurs livres, qu’ils avaient greffé leurs talents sur les miens.”’ 


Venons aux deux écrits. M. de Villeneuve a rendu service en les 
publiant. Il 1l’a fait, d’ailleurs, en grand seigneur; nous voulons 
dire non sans un certain dédain pour cette classe d’écrivains d’hum- 
ble naissance que son aieule honorait de ses respects; et son érudi- 
tion, en matiére littéraire, était plutdt élémentaire. Sa _ petite 
biographie de Rousseau, par exemple, est dans le style du mépris 
accentué pour un étre essentiellement canaille et fripon .. . un vrai 
poéme; si son portrait correspond a la réalité, il faut penser que 
l’aieule choisissait bien mal ses amis. 

Ses commentaires sont peu serrés. Ainsi quand il dit que Mme 
Dupin corrigeait souvent Rousseau comme en témoignent les manu- 
serits surchargés de la main de cette derniére. Comme il affirme 
d’autre part que le secrétaire écrivait sous la dictée de Mme Dupin, 
il semble qu’il s’agit, en effet, de Mme Dupin corrigeant Mme 
Dupin. M. de Villeneuve dit aussi qu’il reproduit deux morceaux 
‘‘inédits’’ (p. 233) trouvés dans le ‘‘portefeuille.’’ Or il croit 
savoir que le ‘‘mémoire’’ présenté 4 M. Dupin est le méme que 
celui présenté en 1740 par Rousseau 4 M. de Mably a Lyon; mais 
il aurait di savoir aussi que le ‘‘mémoire’’ 4 M. Mably était depuis 
longtemps connu et imprimé, p. ex. dans 1’édition Hachette, laquelle 


2Nous ne trouvons pas dans la Correspondance générale une lettre non datée 
et un billet non daté que donne M. de Villeneuve aux pages 357-8, et 360. 
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est entre toutes les mains depuis 1873: ‘‘Inédit’’ n’est done pas le 
terme dont il faudrait se servir ici. 


Nous ne sachions pas que personne encore n’ait eu |’idée de com- 
parer le texte connu (Hachette, III, 33-44) avee celui de M. de 
Villeneuve (pp. 361-414). Car nous ne comptons pas Dufour-Plan 
(Correspondance générale, I, p. 184-85) qui, 4 propos de la lettre 55 
constate seulement qu’un grand fragment de V. ne parait pas dans 
H., et reproduit ce fragment 4 1’Appendice iii du méme volume. En 
outre, il attribue ce morceau a l’année 1749, alors que M. de Ville- 
neuve reproduit nettement ce qu’il trouve ‘‘écrit en 1749”’ (p. 333). 

Nous avons confronté les deux textes. Le résultat n’est pas de 
nature a susciter une grande curiosité . . . mais un autre voudra 
peut-étre se livrer 4 un examen plus détaillé que le nétre. Nous 
nous bornerons ici 4 relever les points suivants: 1). Dans les parties 
ou les textes correspondent en somme, les variantes sont sans im- 
portance: ‘‘Probable’’ (H), ‘‘vraisemblable’’ (V) ; ‘‘distinctions 
flatteuses’’ (II), ‘‘distinctions marquées’’ (V) ; ‘‘chatier par des 
mortifications’’ (H), ‘‘mortifier par des punitions’’ (V) ; et quelques 
lignes omises ou ajoutées ici et 14: H. a 75 mots qui ne se trouvent 
pas dans V.; vice-versa V. a deux lignes qui ne se trouvent pas dans 
H: a un endroit H. a 800 mots manquant dans V;; ils précédent : 
‘‘Nous approchons de la fin de l’année. .. ’’ (V, p. 367.) 2). Les 
premiéres pages (H., 33-38; V., 361-370) sont copiées pour ainsi 
dire mot pour mot, sans omissions de conséquence; les derniéres 
pages (H., 41-44; V., 406-414) sont considérablement allégées dans 
H. environ deux tiers. 3). Le milieu du mémoire est tout a fait 
différent (H. 38-42; V. 370-406) ¢. a. d. qu’il y a la un gros bloe 
intercalé chez V.— a peu prés les pages reproduites dans Dufour- 
Plan, Corr. gén. Appendice iii, du vol. I, pp. 367-379. L’impression 
étant différente, il faut indiquer la proportion en mots: les cing 
pages de H. donnent 3250 mots, les 36 pages de V. en donnent 
8500; soit environ deux tiers et demi de texte de plus chez V. Les 
pages de H. contiennent beaucoup de choses qui concernent spéci- 
fiquement le cas de M. de Sainte-Marie, et on comprend qu’elles 
ne figurent pas dans le mémoire remis aux Dupin. Quant aux 
pages ajoutées, dans V. elles offrent un exposé — un peu prolixe, 
si nous osons dire — de 1’importance capitale de 1’éducation morale 
comparée a l’instruction proprement dite laquelle comporte un 
“plan d’étude.’’ Une chose particuliére, cependant, est que dans 
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le texte destiné aux Dupin, le nom de M. de Sainte-Marie revient 3 
plusieurs reprises. Une hypothése possible serait que Rousseau, 
en ajoutant ces pages sur |’importance de 1’éducation morale a vouly 
conserver la ‘‘fiction’’; ¢. a d. que, sachant M. de Chenonceaux 
d’un caractére difficile, il a tenu a laisser croire qu’il parlait tou- 
jours de M. de Saint-Marie — pour éviter d’offenser les sentiments 
paternels des parents Dupin. 


Ces observations soulévent un autre probléme intéressant. M. de 
Villeneuve inscrit en note de la page 415, oti commence le second 
essai de Rousseau, Idée de la méthode: ‘‘Parmi les lettres de Rous- 
seau 4 Madame Dupin, celle du 6 mai 1759 semble faire mention 
de cette brochure.’’ Or voici la description que 1’on trouve dans 
la dite lettre (p. 349-50): ‘‘Qu/’il ne soit plus question, s’il vous 
plait, Madame, du petit écrit dont votre bonté pour moi vous a 
fait désirer la copie. En rédigeant cet abrégé, je savais que le 
projet était impraticable, et que, quand il ne l’aurait pas été par 
lui-méme, il le serait devenu par la forme que je lui ai donnée; mais 
j’écrivais pour le public et non pour les ministres. . . .’’ 

De toute évidence cette description ne saurait convenir aux pages 
Idée de la méthode ou il n’est question d’aucun ‘‘projet’’ (voir 
plus bas). Ajoutons que Rousseau parle d’un ‘‘abrégé,’’ et que 
le texte donné est beaucoup plus long que celui du mémoire dont il 
est censé étre la copie. Et puis Rousseau dit ‘‘j’écrivais pour le 
public,’’ mots qui éliminent et M. de Mably et M. Dupin. Ensuite 
le mémoire est clairement adressé & Monsieur Dupin et non a 
Madame, comme la lettre. Enfin, M. de Villeneuve lui-méme écrit 
spécifiquement par deux fois, et comme s’il citait son manuscrit: 
‘*éerit en 1749”’ (p. 414 et p. 333). Conclusion: L’éerit envoyé en 
1759 4 Madame Dupin ne peut étre le mémoire sur le style. Mais 
il ne peut étre davantage la copie du mémoire pour M. de Sainte- 
Marie. I] s’agit clairement d’un éerit de Rousseau que nous ne 
connaissons pas: pas pour Monsieur Dupin, mais pour Madame 
Dupin; un ‘‘abrégé”’ d’écrit et non un ‘‘projet’’; et enfin Abrégé 
d’un écrit non destiné au ‘‘publie.”’ 

Voici notre hypothése: M. Dupin a eu deux fils; 1’un d’un premier 
mariage, a savoir M. de Francueil, l’ami et 4 peu prés contemporain 
de Rousseau; il ne peut étre question de lui pour le ‘‘mémoire a M. 
Dupin pour |’éducation de son fils.’” M. Dupin contracta un second 
mariage, en 1724, avee Marie-Louise-Madeleine de Fontaine — 
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notre Madame Dupin, de 25 ans plus jeune que lui. En 1730 naquit 
Jacques-Armand, titré Monsieur de Chenonceaux; en 1749 ce fils 
avait 19 ans, et c’est bien probablement pour lui que M. Dupin 
obtint cette copie (avee modifications et additions). Ce fils était 
assez difficile. Rousseau en avait presque peur ; il accepta sans aucun 
enthousiasme, uniquement pour ne pas refuser la chose 4 Madame 
Dupin, de le surveiller pendant quelques dix jours (Correspondance 
générale, N° 1730, 22 mai, 1749). En 1751, ce M. de Chenonceaux 
a 21 ans, avait été marié, et en 1752 il avait eu un fils. Or, Rousseau 
s’était beaucoup lié avee la jeune Madame de Chenonceaux qui, de 
son eoté, éprouvait pour l’ami de Madame Dupin une sincére ad- 
miration. C’ est a son instigation que Rousseau se mit a composer 
Emile (‘‘Ce recueil de réflexions et d’observations, sans ordre et 
presque sans suite, fut commencé pour plaire 4 une bonne mére qui 
sait penser’’— ainsi Rousseau commence son traité d’éducation). 
On ne sait quand, exactement, Emile fut commencé; probablement 
vers 1756 ou 57 A Montmorency. Notre supposition serait que 
Madame Dupin, qui avait visité Rousseau 4 Montmorency en 1756, 
avait entendu parler du projet, et comme le livre tardait a 
paraitre— il ne devait sortir de presse qu’en 1762 comme 1’on 
sait, —son impatience lui aurait suggéré d’en demander des nou- 
velles; et Rousseau lui aurait envoyé cet ‘‘abrégé’’ dont parle la 
lettre du 6 mai, 1759. Comment se fait-il que cet ‘‘abrégé’’ ne se 
trouve pas dans le ‘‘ portefeuille’’ — car sans doute M. de Villeneuve 
V’aurait publié? Mme Dupin ne 1’aurait-elle pas prété 4 des amis 
et ne sera-t-il pas revenu: ce n’est certes pas une hypothése par trop 
impossible A accepter. D’autre part, il était assez naturel que se 
trouvat dans le ‘‘portefeuille’’ le mémoire Sainte-Marie-Chenon- 
ceaux qui était envoyé sur la demande de Monsieur Dupin, mais 
pour l’enfant commun de Monsieur et de Madame. Notons en 
terminant que Madame Dupin recevra un exemplaire d’F mile, de 
l’auteur personnellement (Cf. Corresp. gén. Lettre 1356. VII, 219). 


Quant au second morceau ‘‘Tdée de la méthode dans la composi- 
tion d’un livre’’ (pp. 414-25) aucune date ne parait pouvoir étre 
donnée avec certitude. Date a quo serait: 11 mars 1742, premiére 
rencontre de Rousseau avec Madame Dupin, tandis que pour la date 
ad quem on serait disposé 4 donner l’année 1751, lorsque Rousseau 
quitte le service régulier, au moment ou il va s’établir avee Therése 
dans ses meubles. Aucune raison impérative, cependant, de s’ar- 
réter ld. On peut fort bien penser que Madame Dupin, qui avait 
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des ambitions littéraires, mais n’a jamais produit que des frag. 
ments, ait continué a discuter son travail avee son secrétaire: 
‘‘Consacrant tous ses loisirs 4 1’étude, écrit M. de Villeneuve, 
Madame Dupin chargea Rousseau de rechercher les écrits dont elle 
avait besoin .. . Elle avait concu le désir de défendre et de venger 
son sexe dans un ouvrage sur les femmes’’ (pp. 14 et 15). I] ajoute 
qu’il y avait dans le “‘portefeuille’’ des quantités de notes de la 
main de Rousseau. Le mémoire qui nous oecupe peut avoir été écrit 
soit quand Rousseau était encore auprés de Madame Dupin, soit 
aprés l’avoir quittée, 4 un moment ow elle aurait une fois de plus 
songé a reprendre un travail de rédaction; ce sont des directions 
pour mettre sur pied un ouvrage. Nous avions vu que la lettre de 
Madame Dupin, du 6 mai 1759, parlant d’un ‘‘abrégé’’ et d’un 
‘*projet’’ ne répondait pas a la définition de ces pages sur le style. 
D’autre part la lettre du 19 janvier de la méme année pourrait s’y 
rapporter mieux: ‘‘Je vous demande pardon, Madame, de n’avoir 
pas été exact & vous envoyer la copie ci-jointe au jour que vous 
aviez bien voulu me prescrire ... Enfin, Madame, voila le mémoire 
tel que vous ]’avez lu; en le transcrivant, je ne 1’ai trouvé digne 
de votre attention que par sa matiére. J’y vois tant a refaire qu’il 
faudrait refaire le tout, et peut-étre aprés cela n’en vaudrait-il pas 
mieux qu’auparavant.”’ 

Un indice possible: a la page 423 du mémoire, mettant en garde 
contre la tendance a généraliser, il dit: ‘‘Quoi, parce que deux ou 
trois fous se tuent tous les jours 4 Londres, les Anglais ne craignent 
pas la mort ?’’ — allusion évidente aux Lettres sur les Francais et 
sur les Anglais, de Béat de Muralt. Or, nous savons que Rousseau 
eut entre les mains ces ‘‘Lettres’’ au cours de |’hiver 1756 a 57; il 
avait prié son ami Deleyre de les lui envoyer a Montmorency; 
il devait s’en servir pour son roman de la Nouvelle Héloise. Il n’y 
pas la une preuve décisive pour placer le mémoire aprés 1756 ou 57, 
puisque l’ouvrage de Muralt était connu de toute facon (Cf. Mornet, 
Revue Hist. litt., Juillet 1910, p. 461), mais un indice sérieux. 

Le mémoire est-il authentiquement de Rousseau? II se trouve 
avec la liasse Rousseau dans le ‘‘portefeuille’’ dont a fait usage M. 
de Villeneuve. I] est clairement de l’écriture de Rousseau. A cdté 
de cela nous ne disposons que d’évidences internes. D’abord — con- 
sidération toute négative —il n’est guére probable que Madame 


a 


Dupin se fit mélée de donner des conseils de style 4 son conseiller. 
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Alors, pourrait-on affirmer que se reconnait vraiment dans ce 
morceau, le style de Rousseau? Terrain glissant. I] semble bien, 
cependant, qu’on retrouve, comme chez Rousseau, ces phrases net- 
tement coupées dont il aimait a se servir dans ses écrits didactiques. 
Il était naturellement disposé a se laisser emporter par 1’idée et a 
faire de 1’éloquence; mais il le savait, et il se surveillait. Son 
éloquence n’est pas spontanée, comme en témoignent abondamment 
ses manuserits quasi-illisibles 4 force de surcharges, de ratures et de 
renvois. Il avoue ses difficultés 4 composer systématiquement; il 
doit s’efforcer ;* de 14 sa tendance a appuyer sur ce point dans son 
essai; on l’a aceusé d’étre rhéteur, et il met en garde contre les 
rhéteurs (p. 425). C’est une éloquence refroidie qu’il préche; son 
style idéal pour le Contrat social aurait été, il le dit, celui de 
VEthique de Spinoza. Ses préceptes sont pour lui autant que pour 
Madame Dupin. 

Le mémoire n’est plus inédit puisque M. de Villeneuve 1’a im- 
primé, mais dans un livre si peu répandu que quelques citations ne 
seront pas déplacées ici. Les dix pages d’impression (415-425) font 
environ 2500 mots. Voici quelques lignes du début : 


Quand on entreprend d’écrire un ouvrage, on a déja trouvé le sujet et une 
partie au moins de la matiére; ainsi il n’est question que de 1’amplifier et de 
lui donner 1’arrangement le plus propre 4 convaincre et A plaire. Cette partie, 
qui renferme aussi le style, est celle qui décide ordinairement du sueecés de 
louvrage et de la réputation de l’auteur; e’est elle qui constitue, non pas 
tout 4 fait un bon ou un mauvais livre, mais un livre bien ou mal fait. 

Il est difficile de former un bon plan d’ouvrage si 1’on n’a l’esprit juste et 
une parfaite conaissance de sa matiére. Au contraire, avee ces deux qualités, 
il est difficile d’en faire un mauvais, quand on y donne toute 1’attention néces- 
saire. Par 1’une on embrasse toutes les parties du sujet, par 1’autre on les met 
dans l’ordre le plus avantageux et le plus propre & les faire valoir et 4 les 
étayer mutuellement. . . 


Citons, plus bas: 


C’est surtout le choix de ses preuves, ]’arrangement qu’on leur donne, et le 
jour dans lequel on les met, qui montre 1’écrivain judicieux et l’habile dialee- 
ticien. . . 

L’art consiste, non seulement 4 bien choisir ses preuves et 4 les placer dans 
un bel ordre, mais encore 4 leur donner le jour qui leur convient. . . 


On le voit, ce sont en somme les idées mémes que Buffon ecroyait 
devoir exposer ses contemporains : 


Les ouvrages bien écrits seront les seuls qui passeront & la postérité. La 
multitude des connaissances, la singularité des faits, la nouveauté méme des 
découvertes, ne sont pas de sirs garants de 1’immortalité; si les ouvrages qui 


3Je jette mes pensées éparses et sans suite sur des chiffons de papier; je 
couds ensuite tout cela tant bien que mal, et ¢’est ainsi que je fais un livre. 
Jugez quel livre!’’ (Mon portrait). 
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les contiennent ne roulent que sur de petits objets, s’ils sont écrits sang 

sans noblesse et sans génie, ils périront, parce que les connaissances, les faits et 
les découvertes s’enlévent aisément, se transportent, et gagnent méme a tre 
mis en oeuvre par des mains plus habiles. Ces choses sont hors de l’homme- 
le style est de 1’homme méme. . . 

C’est jusque dans le vocabulaire un peu exalté qu’on retrouye 
Buffon : ‘‘Génie,’’ ‘‘style,’’ ‘‘élévation’’. . . 

Il parait futile d’aller se poser la question d’influence ou d’em. 
prunt. Si nous savons la date ot Buffon lut son Discours sur le 
style devant 1’Académie (1753), la date du mémoire de Rousseay 
est incertaine. Est-ce avant, est-ce aprés? On peut croire que si 
Rousseau avait su l’existence du Discours de Buffon, il n’aurait 
pas pris la peine d’écrire son étude; ou encore que Rousseau aurait 
rendu 4 Buffon ce qui appartenait a Buffon, comme il le fit 3 
plusieurs reprises dans son Second Discours. En tous cas, ni Buffon 
n’avait besoin de Rousseau, ni Rousseau de Buffon pour formuler 
ces remarques sur le style. Disons encore que certains passages 
pourraient bien viser spécialement les projets de Madame Dupin. 
M. de Villeneuve nous dit qu’elle avait un déluge de notes pour 
‘‘venger les femmes.’’ Rousseau devait le savoir, de 1a le sage 
conseil de faire un choix sévére parmi les matériaux a mettre en 
cuvre. Et si Rousseau choisit de faire porter ses idées sur la 
méthode de composition d’un ouvrage de ‘‘raisonnement,’’ sou- 
venons-nous que e’était précisément un ouvrage de polémique que 
désirait écrire Madame Dupin. Quant 4 la recommandation de 
reporter a la fin de 1’ouvrage les objections 4 la thése, elle était pro- 
pre a éviter la confusion chez un auteur disposant d’une grande 
abondance de documents (Rousseau devait lui-méme appliquer ce 
précepte dans la Profession de foi du Vicaire savoyard). 

Conclusion: Tl n’y a pas de raison pour refuser 4 Rousseau ce 
mémoire, C’est le cas d’appliquer le dicton: Neganti incumbat 
probatio. 


REASON AND GENIUS — AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
DILEMMA 


(Hogarth, Hume, Burke, Reynolds) 


By Witson O. CLouGii 
The University of Wyoming 


By 1750, the too perfect reconciliation of ancient rule and modern 
Reason was showing signs of strain. Empiricism and authority had 
joined hands under the magic formula of ‘‘those rules of old”’ as 
‘‘Nature methodiz’d,’’ and Reason had pronounced its blessing upon 
tradition. For observation was thought to be corroboration of Prin- 
ciples, and tradition was justified by experience. 

But intimations of a new rupture were on the horizon; for em- 
piricism had discovered sensory data and their relativity; and 
Reason had to recognize the complexity of individual deviations. 
Nature might be the rule, but Nature seemed unreasonably to per- 
mit differences, impulses, discovery, creation. Samuel Johnson 
might throw his massive weight on the side of the old; but words 
will shift their connotations, even under the eye of a lexicographer ; 
and ‘‘imitation,’’ from being the approved standard of artistic ex- 
cellence, was on the way to becoming a term of reproach. Reason, 
still champion of the ancients, had perforce to listen to contemporary 
evidence. And what of Taste? Once firmly grounded on the eumula- 
tive experience of the past, departure from which was ‘‘deformity,’’ 
Taste now suffered from the new spirit of individual judgment and 
uncertain values. 

Issues were not clear-cut in 1750 — far from it. Yet discussions 
of beauty, taste, artistic criteria, ‘‘rules,’’ confronted new terms 
like ‘‘sensibility,’’ ‘‘original genius,’’ and intuition. Philosophers 
and essayists were now aware of the problem of man’s sensory 
equipment ; and there appeared the first hints of sensationalism, the 
first wrestlings with a new set of values. Empiricism was uneasy 
before the claims of intuition and genius. 

Bosanquet! has pointed out how the general problem of the 


1Bernard Bosanquet. A History of Aesthetic (London, 1892), p. 173. 
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eighteenth century : ‘‘ How can the sensuous and the ideal be recon. 
ciled?’’ had taken for esthetics the special form of: ‘‘How can 
pleasureable feeling partake of the character of reason?’’ Thus an 
empirical emphasis on sensory data was to raise the hoary ghost of 
epistemology, and to disconcert the solid confidence of the century 
with the spectre of individual sensory differences and subjective re. 
sponses. Had Reason brought Art and Taste under Natural Law 
only to discover that passion and imagination had somehow crept in 
as undeniable elements of human data? Were the true sources of 
beauty and value empirical or subjective and even mystical, fixed 
by the common sense of cumulative experience or as wanton as 
‘‘original genius?”’ 

The mid-eighteenth century floundered in the first suspicion of a 
problem not yet resolved ; and in its endeavor to bring the disturb- 
ing new factors into line with the accepted and approved, it could 
not forsee how impossible was the victory it sought. Even we of 
the twentieth century observe, on the one hand, the Croceans assert- 
ing the reality of the esthetic experience or mood, and, on the other, 
the stern, empirical dictum of an I. A. Richards: ‘‘That paralysing 
apparition Beauty, that ineffable, ultimate, unanalysable, simple 
Idea, has been dismissed.’”” 

Among those who debated the issues in the 1750’s and later, four 
men will serve to epitomize the general currents: Hogarth, Hume, 
Burke, and Reynolds. None of these men claimed to be a literary 
critic. Hogarth and Reynolds, indeed, bespoke a kindly judgment 
on the plea that theirs was a medium other than language. Hume 
was a philosopher, concerned only incidentally to bring the arts into 
his scheme of thought. Burke was a statesman and orator, using 
language for masterly exposition, but his investigation of beauty 
was a youthful excursion on the part of one who had little more than 
a cultured gentleman’s interest in the arts. 

Hogarth’s Analysis of Beauty appeared in 1753. Hume’s philos- 
ophy began appearing fragmentarily, and not too successfully, in 
the thirties; but his chief exposition of esthetic theory, ‘‘Of the 
Standard of Taste,’’ was not published until 1757, as one of his 
Four Dissertations. Esthetie speculation held but a subordinate 
place in Hume’s total philosophy, but he recognized that Taste pro- 
posed certain problems for an empiricist. Burke’s essay, ‘‘On the 


2T, A. Richards. Principles of Literary Criticism (New York: Harcourt 
Brace, 1928), p. 19. 
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Sublime and the Beautiful,’’ came in 1756; and in 1759, Reynolds 
contributed three papers to the Idler, his first attempt at critical 
expression. Thus all four appeared in the 1750’s, though Reynolds’ 
Discourses were the product of his later life, the substance of his 
addresses before the Royal Academy from 1769 to 1790. His basic 
classicism (as far as theory went, at least) makes him, however, a 
useful illustration of the shift we are examining. 


I 


William Hogarth had affixed to his 1745 portrait of himself and 
his dog Trump a serpentine line with the words, ‘‘The Line of 
Beauty and Grace.’’ It seems possible that he intended little more 
by it than a personal signature ; but the ensuing discussion as to his 
meaning provoked him into writing his The Analysis of Beauty, 
1753. Like many painters, he was not wholly at ease in words, and 
his enemies hinted openly that he had added little to his fame by his 
book. Our interest here is limited to the evidence of Hogarth’s 
hesitation between ‘‘rule’’ and personal Taste. 

Searching for ‘‘ fundamental principles,’’ Hogarth set up a series 
of terms: ‘‘fitness, variety, uniformity, simplicity, intricacy, and 
quantity . . . mutually correcting and restraining each other occa- 
sionally.’’**> These terms he discussed in order. Fitness is of supreme 
consequence, since parts must fit into the general design, if beauty 
is to result. His illustration is that of a ship with rigging and sails, 
utility attaining beauty through fitness. Symmetry and uniformity 
alone lead to monotony, and demand a certain ‘‘composed variety’’ 
as a principle of pleasure. Yet simplicity restrains complexity ; 
and so the pyramid serves as a symbol of variety with simplicity. 
Intricacy is a form of variety, and the stick with ribbon in ascend- 
ing or descending spirals is the illustration. A simplification of this 
form is the celebrated ‘‘serpentine line, or line of grace,’’ of utmost 
beauty, because it combines the properties of intricacy and variety 
with simplicity. Beauty is said to lie in the balance of these ‘‘ prin- 
ciples,’’ and the human body to furnish the ideal illustration, both 
in its parts and as a whole. 

But what is the empirical test for beauty, proportion, fitness? 
Hogarth has paid his respects to the neo-classical preference for 
simplicity; and he refers to Nature as the model, the marvel of 


8William Hogarth. The Analysis of Beauty (Pittsfield, Mass.: Silver Lotus 
Shop, 1909), p. 21. Quotation in the original is in capitals and italies. 
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fitness of means to ends. The artist’s task is still, he says, ‘‘to imitate 
the works of nature, as a master should do.’”* He has also recognized 
utility as a principle; and for authority, he leaned heavily on a re. 
puted statement of Michael Angelo that a figure should be pyra. 
midal, serpentlike, and multiplied by one, two, and three. 

Yet, in last analysis, Hogarth is forced to concede that the eye of 
the artist is the final arbiter. ‘‘There is no practicable rule, by lines, 
for minutely setting out proportions for the human figure, and if 
there were, the eye alone must determine us in our choice of what 
is most pleasing to itself.’ Discussing light and shade elsewhere, 
he remarks, ‘‘ Here again our senses must assist us.’’* This appears, 
then, to be the result of his attempt to examine those ‘‘ principles” 
which give excellence and beauty ‘‘in those compositions which seem 
most to please and entertain the eye.’”* The artist’s eye, his sensory 
equipment, these are the final judges of Taste. The admission is not 
a novel one for the artist pressed for a critical theory. But, for 1750, 
it amounted to minor treason against the ‘‘fixed principles’’ stand- 
ard, and left open a way for subjective and individualistic claims. 
Empiricism, unable to determine mathematically the exact line of 
beauty, or the why of the greater beauty of a spiral line about a 
cone over that of a straight line or circle (Hogarth here departs 
from the classical straight line), asks the verdict of the senses. 
Pressed for an explanation of his line of grace, Hogarth replies, it 
gives greater pleasure to the senses. Perhaps this kind of reply in 
an age still loyal in principle to Reason and the fixed laws of Nature 
accounted for some of the ridicule directed at Hogarth’s little book. 


II 


Of far more philosophical significance is David Ilume, logical de- 
seendant of Locke and Berkeley, and thorough-going exponent of 
sensational empiricism. His initial publication (1739), at the age 
of 28, had been subtitled ‘‘An Attempt to Introduce the Experi- 
mental Method of Reasoning into Moral Subjects’’; and it remained 
his life-time resolve to avoid a priori judgments and to seek in ex- 
perience the bases for his conclusions. His Four Dissertations, 1757, 
contained his essay, ‘‘Of the Standard of Taste,’’ and a lesser con- 


4Ibid., p. 116. The italies are his. 
5Ibid., p. 144. 

6Ibid., p. 159. 

tIbid., p. 21. The italics are Hogarth’s. 
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tribution, ‘‘Of Tragedy.’’ Volume I of his two volumes of Essays 
and Treatises on Several Subjects, 1768 (the edition used here), 
added two further essays in the general field of esthetics, ‘‘Of 
Delicacy of Taste and Passsion’’ and ‘‘Of Simplicity and Refine- 
ment in Writing.”’ 

Easily of most importance among these is ‘‘Of the Standard of 
Taste,’”? though all four may be fairly regarded as largely tangential 
to Hume’s major preoccupation. The core of Hume’s attempt to 
link esthetics with his major method may be found in the following 
statement with regard to the ‘‘rules’’ of art: ‘‘Their foundation is 
the same with that of all the practical sciences, experience: nor are 
they anything but general observations, concerning what has been 
universally found to please in all countries and in all ages.’’> And 
let us couple with that a second empirical assertion : 


Every kind of composition, even the most poctical, is nothing but a chain of 
propositions and reasonings. . . . The same excellencies of faculties which con- 
tribute to the improvement of reason, the same clearness of conception, the same 
exactness of distinction, the same vivacity of apprehension, are essential to the 
operations of true taste, and are its infallible concomitants. It seldom, or 
never happens, that a man of sense, who has experience in any art, cannot 
judge of its beauty.9 

Here, in Hume’s clear and direct language, is no concession to 
some esthetic sense as a separate faculty, some divine afflatus, un- 
analysable and peculiar. Had Hume been able to follow through in 
this direction, we should have had a most unusual essay for the mid- 
eighteenth century. But Hume, too, found that experience and ob- 
servation, pushed far enough, encountered the principle of the pleas- 
ure of the critic, and the individual variations that lie in sensory 
response. External fact as referent ran into sentiment and feeling 
as response ; and Beauty abandoned the object as quality and came 
to rest in the mind of the observer as subjective pleasure. 

Hume, of course, avoided an extreme relativity. He began with 
a recognition of the variety of tastes, which became even more ap- 
parent under examination. Crities, he said, will employ the same 
terms in their agreement on excellence, but will be found to attach 
quite different meanings to those terms. Yet the saving factor is 
that (1) general observation will discover a common denominator, 
and (2) the best and most sensitive minds will tend to agree. 


Mee Hume. LFssays and Treatises on Several Subjects (London, 1768, 2 
vols.), 1, 260. 

%Ibid., 1, 271-272. The first sentence sounds strangely familiar. It might 
almost be from I, A. Richards or Kenneth Burke. 
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Hume’s treatment of sensory equipment may be summarized as 
follows: in color and taste we regard a general conformity as the 
rule, and the departure as abnormality. So with esthetie judgment, 
Beauty is in the mind, it is true, yet objects possess qualities which 
stimulate the mind pleasureably; and sensitive minds and senses 
will perceive these qualities in finer degree, and will so exhibit a 
finer Taste and experience a greater pleasure. This fact amounts to 
an inner law of Taste, and so brings Taste under Reason. 

Unfortunately, Hume makes no effort to say what these qualities 
are, nor why they should stimulate. Instead, he proceeds, with 
characteristic common sense, to argue that Taste may be developed 
by practice (observation, experience), by comparison (between de- 
grees of excellence), and by absence of prejudice. In elaboration 
of this last, Hume urges the now familiar idea that each work of art 
should be examined on its own merits, its own point of view, and 
that means should be judged in terms of the end to which the work 
was calculated. 

Obviously, the crux of the problem is whether developed Taste will 
conform to ancient rules or end in the freedom of individual pref- 
erence for innovation and the non-classical. Hume is surprisingly 
cautious. On the one hand, he admits that critics will always have 
special preferences, ‘‘innocent and unavoidable,’’ and that no stand- 
ard will resolve them with finality. On the other hand, he argues 
that rules of art are experience codified, and that even when irregu- 
lar writers please, or when faults please, it will be found that the 
pleasure arises from regular beauties which overshadow the irregu- 
lar. It is possible, he admits, that particular rules of criticism may 
have prematurely concluded on faults and merits; but ‘‘the beauties 
of writing have been methodized, and reduced to general principles,”’ 
and the burden of proof is still on the wayward critic. For example: 


When we show him an avowed principle or art; when we illustrate this prin- 
ciple by examples, whose operation, from his own particular taste, he acknowl- 
edges to be conformable to the principle; when we prove, that the same principle 
may be applied to the present case, where he did not perceive nor feel its in- 
fluence; He must conclude, upon the whole, that the fault lies in himself, and 
that he wants the delicacy, which is requisite to make him sensible of every 
beauty and every blemish, in any composition or discourse.10 


Yet good critics are few, says Hume. We need the ‘‘ concurrence 
of many favorable circumstanees.’’ The critic needs ‘‘strong sense 
united to delicate sentiment, improved by practice, perfected by 


101 bid., 1, 266. 
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comparison, and cleared of all prejudice. . . ; and the joint verdict 
of such, wherever they are to be found, is the true standard of taste 
and beauty.’”"* 

Hume has suggested the possibility of a fresh approach to the 
problem of ‘*rules,’’ but he appears not to have grappled sufficiently 
with the implications of his words. Falling back, in last analysis, 
on the ‘‘joint verdict’’ of the few men of taste, he has conceded that 
they must be equipped with perception and feeling, delicacy and 
sensibility, as well as with his initial reason and experience. Thus he 


has all but issued an invitation to the man of feeling and sensibility; _ 


and, in attacking a priori assumptions, has discovered by experience 
that men feel as well as think. There is a sturdy common sense al- 
ways about Hume; but it has not saved him from the dilemma of 
his age. 

Hume’s other essays in the field add little to his position. ‘‘Of 
Delicacy of Taste and Passion’’ urges cultivation of the arts and 
sciences for their improvement of self-control. As men of great 
sensitivity and delicacy of feeling will know greater extremes of 
pain and pleasure, so, too, will men of taste be more sensitive to 
beauty and deformity. It depends upon ‘‘the greater or less sen- 
sibility of the temper.’’ Yet all would prefer to be ‘‘men of cool 
and sedate tempers,’’ for sensitive men know more pain than pleas- 
ure, and are also ‘‘apt to be transported beyond all bounds of 
prudence and discretion.’’ The standard is again sensitivity, but 
this gift should be kept within bounds by reason; and the implica- 
tion is that departure from this norm will be deformity, enemy of 
beauty and taste. 

The essay ‘‘Of Simplicity and Refinement in Writing’’ prefers 
simplicity to refinement, since ‘‘Beauty, as well as virtue, lies al- 
ways in a medium.’’ Overrefinement leads to confusion and fatigue. 
“On Tragedy’’ raises the question as to why spectators get pleasure 
from sorrow and terror in art. Hume’s answer is that one emotion 
strengthens another, and the emotion aroused by terror lends added 
pleasure to the enjoyment of eloquence and dramatic art. Yet if 
tragedy is: pushed to genuine horror or true grief, the pleasure is 
lost. 

Hume’s empirical method brings him to a recognition of the senses 
as a clue to the meaning of how men behave and what they experi- 


1]bid., 1, 273. 
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ence when confronted by the arts. What the senses find pleasing js 
valued in art. And what men find pleasing is in large measure de. 
pendent upon sensory equipment. Esthetics may be brought under 
the experimental method, at least tentatively, but only by admitting 
problems of feeling and sensitivity (‘‘sensibility’’) as evidential 
data. From the implications of this admission Hume retreats to 
his postulation of general agreement among the wisest and most 
highly endowed as the final test. He is not yet ready to abandon 
the time-honored assumptions of the neo-classical criticism. Hume 
was not wholly at ease in the realm of esthetics. 


Edmund Burke is easily the most interesting, in certain respects, 
of the group here treated. In terms of the date, his essay possesses 
definite merit. In pioneering fashion, he touches on several twen- 
tieth-century preoccupations in art and related fields, such as the 
social sources of art, the semantie problem involved in words, and 
especially the physiologica! roots of esthetic responses, even to a 
crude associational theory and a behavioristic recognition of muscu- 
lar tensions. These elements of his essay, however barren of imme- 
diate results, justify some examination of Burke’s youthful effort. 

‘*A Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of Our Ideas of the 
Sublime and the Beautiful’? was published in 1756, when Burke 
was but 27. It had a certain vogue and was soon translated into 
German by Lessing, who saw it as of no great value as to principles, 
but ‘‘unecommonly useful as a collection of all the occurrences and 
perceptions which the philosophers must assume as indisputable in 
inquiries of this kind.’’!” 

Burke begins with an effort to discover some uniform principle 
for Taste, for, though we admit that the standard of reason is the 
same for all human creatures, we have not yet admitted the same for 
Taste. This principle is to be sought in the human being and his 
natural equipment. Taste is a faculty or faculties of the mind by 
which works of imagination and art are judged. Imagination means 
the power of recalling at pleasure images of things received by the 
senses, or of combining such images in a new manner. It includes 
imagery, invention, fancy, wit; but can produce nothing new, since 
it is capable only of varying and rearranging what is furnished by 


12Bosanquet, op. cit., p. 203, quoting Lessing. Lessing’s Laocoon appeared 
in 1766. 
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the senses. The senses provide, the mental faculties are affected and 
judge. Certain sensory responses give pleasure, and pleasure comes 
also from a recognition of relationship between the original and the 
imitation (art product). 

Tastes, however, differ because of greater or less natural ‘‘sensi- 
bility,’’ and because closer attention will affect judgment. The 
groundwork is the same, but variations arise from differing sensory 
equipment. Taste is a complex faculty, made up of primary per- 
ception and sensory pleasure, and thereafter the play of imagina- 
tion, the judgment of reason, and the effect upon these of considera- 
tions of human passions, manners, actions. Taste, therefore, is not 
a separate faculty of the mind, but a complex of reason passing 
judgment upon sensory data. Where tastes differ from best to worse, 
the understanding is at fault. 

Already Burke, in the first twenty pages of his essay,’* has at- 
tempted an empirical view of the senses, and has seen Taste as a 
complex factor, not separable from sensory data. His term Imagina- 
tion is too inclusive, ranging from imagery to evaluation, yet he 
distinguishes sensory experience as primary, and judgment as eval- 
uation. Had he stopped here, he would still have proposed a method 
of attack. But, in an endeavor to locate the source of the ideas of 
the sublime and the beautiful, he proceeded to an examination of 
primary emotions and sensory data. 

The primary emotions he found to be curiosity, novelty, pleasure 
and pain, the last two independent of each other, and equally posi- 
tive. (Pleasure which is simply cessation of pain he labelled De- 
light.) Here Burke steps aside from his examination to suggest 
that the true standard of art is within the power of the individual, 
not in works of art. Crities err who seek standards in past works 
of art, and poets are mistaken who study each other only instead 
of nature; for ‘‘ Art can never give the rules that make an art.... 
The true standard of the arts is in every man’s power; and an easy 
observation of the most common, sometimes of the meanest things 
in nature, will give the truest lights, where the greatest sagacity 
and industry, that slights such observation, must leave us in the 
dark.’"* This was a challenge to accepted critical dogma; and 
Wordsworth was to make more of the idea some forty years later. 


13Edmund Burke. Works (Boston, 1871, 4th ed.), 1, 79-90. The ‘‘ Philo- 
sophical Inquiry’’ is found in 1, 79-268. 
14Jbid., pp. 128-129. 
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Burke now attempts to examine the sources of the sublime ang 
the beautiful. These, he says, are separable. The sublime originates 
in the dominant emotion of self-preservation — from danger, from 
the unknown, from that which excites terror. Terror suspends reg. 
son and action, and fills the mind with ‘‘inferior’’ effects, such as 
admiration, reverence, awe, respect. Clear imagery is not an indis. 
pensable factor; on the contrary, obscurity often heightens the 
effect of such stimuli as solitude, privation, vastness, infinity, that 
which is beyond the grasp of understanding. Later crities (Col. 
eridge, Poe) were to make more of ‘‘obscurity’’ as a source of the 
sublime; the Gothie school leaned heavily on the terror of the 
unknown. 

Beauty, on the contrary, finds its origin in ideas of ‘‘society,” 
especially the social qualities of affection, sympathy, tenderness, 
love, and the like. These are distinguished from lust and desire by 
the fact that beauty is a ‘‘satisfaction which arises in the mind upon 
the contemplation of anything beautiful.’’'* Beauty is not a crea- 
ture of reason, but is ‘‘for the greater part, some quality in bodies 
acting mechanically upon the human mind by the intervention of 
the senses.’’?® 

The sensory and subjective element in beauty forces Burke to 
question the proposition that beauty can be defined as fitness, 
uniformity of proportions, or usefulness. ‘‘ Mathematical ideas are 
not the true measure of beauty,’”* he concludes; nor is the opposite 
of beauty deformity, but ugliness, between which and beauty lies 
mediocrity, which affects us in no way. Nor yet is beauty perfection, 
of object or of mind; for the emotional factor induces us to attach 
to the idea of beauty the softer and more human virtues of kindness, 
liberality, affection. Hence beauty attaches to smaller things than 
does the sublime. Beautiful things have the quality of softness, 
delicacy of color, and like sensory appeals.'® 

It is interesting to note how Burke has ignored Hogarth’s over- 

15]bid., p. 165. 

16[bid., p. 191. 

17]bid., p. 177. 

i8Horace M. Kallen, in a recent work (Art and Freedom, New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1942. 2 vols. 1, 172f.), accuses Burke of being the ‘‘best- 
known rationalizer of the rococo,’’ on the ground that Burke’s definition of 
beauty fits Watteau most perfectly, and his definition of the sublime best con- 
forms to the baroque Gothic. It is true that Burke makes no distinction between 
the pretty and the beautiful, the sensational and the sublime. We may question, 


however, the possible implication that Burke was consciously defending the 
tastes of his own age. 
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simplified ‘‘line of beauty,’’ and has moved away from the fitness 
and utility measure of Hume. His endeavor to treat sublimity and 
peauty as distinguished by the presence of such subjective emotions 
as terror and tenderness, that is, by observable sensory data, has 
involved him in the conclusion that beauty is not a matter of reason 


nor of mathematics, nor, indeed, of quantitative factors at all, but — 


of ‘‘some quality in bodies acting mechanically upon the human 
mind by the intervention of the senses.’’? What quality? If beauty 
and sublimity are now to be measured by feeling alone, by emotions, 
responses of terror or love, what becomes of the definition of taste 
as understanding at work upon sensory data? And how bring all 
this under the finality of the ancients, and of Nature methodized ? 

It is to Burke’s credit that he does not evade the problem by con- 
cluding the essay at this point. What he actually does is to advance 
tentatively an associational theory, interestingly foreshadowing 
Watson’s twentieth-century behavioristic muscular tension theory. 
For, says Burke, a certain muscular ‘‘tension’’ is associated with 
pain, and to a lesser degree with terror, which anticipates pain ; and 
so, by a still finer degree, with the sublime, felt in the presence of 
the unknown, the more than human. Even fear of darkness is a 
tension, a striving to see. But beauty, on the contrary, is accom- 
panied by a relaxation of the body, a freedom from tension; thus 
smoothness, sweetness, gentle variations of line and movement, are 
relaxing. Burke does not labor his theory. We need not look for 
associational causes, he says, except where we cannot find the cause 
in the natural properties of things. A few things must have been 
originally agreeable or disagreeable. (Even Watson, we recall, had 
to allow a few primary emotions, fear of falling and of loud noises, 
and rage at being restrained.) 

A consideration of poetry as an art brought Burke next to the 
problem of words, which are not natural objects, yet appear to ex- 
cite emotions of the sublime and the beautiful. How is this possible ? 
Here Burke missed an opportunity to follow out his associational 
guess, and his treatment seems inadequate and sketchy. Yet he did 
perceive, if dimly, the possibility of a shift from poetry as descrip- 
tion (imitation) to poetry as emotional expression. 

Burke divides words into three categories: aggregate words, such 
as man, horse, which correspond to an image in nature; simple ab- 
stract words, such as red, square, which represent qualities of images 
and objects; and compound abstract words, a union of the first two, 
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such as honour and virtuc, which raise in the mind no representa. 
tion of the things for which they stand. It is not necessary to pur. 
sue the analogy with present-day semantic classifications, nor to be. 
labor Burke’s incompleteness here. Suffice it to say, he did recognize 
a semantic problem, and proposed some terminology. The effect of 
words, he went on to say, is in the order of sound, image or repre. 
sentation, and affection of the soul by one or the other (we should 
eall it emotional response to words). The ‘‘compound abstract” 
words, says Burke, skip the second step, image or representation — 
in modern terminology, they lack a referent. Indeed, says Burke, no 
pictures are raised in continued reading or listening to oratory, 
since people’s ‘passions are affected by words from whence they 
have no ideas.’’!® 

Words influence emotions, says Burke, because (1) we are affected 
through them by signs of emotion in others; (2) words are used to 
stand for things which do not objectively exist, but nevertheless 
influence us; and (3) words make possible effective combinations 
not possible in nature (e.g., Milton’s ‘‘ universe of death’’). All such 
words suggest passion, emotion, rather than actual images. ‘‘The 
truth is,’’ he sums up, ‘‘all verbal description, merely as naked 
description, though never so exact, conveys so poor and insufficient 
an idea of the thing described, that it could scarcely have the small- 
est effect, if the speaker did not call in to his aid those modes of 
speech that mark a strong and lively feeling in himself.’’?° 

Here is indeed a significant shift in critical emphasis. While 
Burke does not make clear the link between words as symbols of sub- 
jective associations and all art objects as sharing in this nature of 
symbols, he introduces a whole new area for investigation. He is 
clearly on the way to seeing words, and indeed all art objects, as 
both symbol and stimulus of emotional response, often of an in- 
dividualistic nature, and even not clearly attached to an objective 
referent. He has recognized both the external object and the psy- 
chological response which modifies its definition or its interpretation. 
His awareness of physiological and psychological considerations 
looks back to the empirical method of Hume and forward to the 
subjectivity of the romantics. How neatly, then, he illustrates the 
transition from Reason and neo-classical ‘‘rules’’ to romanticism 
and the man of ‘‘original genius’’ and ‘‘sensibility.’’ From recog- 


19Burke, op. cit., p. 252. 
20[bid., p. 261. 
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nizing the importance of subjective association, it is but a step to 
attaching value to subjective emotion; and so to replacing the 
classical rule of ‘‘imitation’’ of Nature and the past by a romantic 
rebuke for ‘‘mere imitation’’ without sensibility. The man civilized 
and restrained by the accumulated wisdom and rightness of the past 
is retreating before the man stimulated to creative activity by in- 
spiration, feeling, and genius. 

Burke’s well-known conservatism in a later period, his horror at 
unreason, makes it unlikely that he would have favored the full 
atomistic swing to subjectivity. Considering his youth and the date, 
his essay was well-nigh a brilliant excursion into psychological 
esthetics. His preliminary statement had been bold enough; his 
subsequent argument was not without premonitions of difficulties 
ahead. For the 1750’s, he was a champion of Taste as a subjective 
imperative, freed from a static, methodized Nature by the indis- 
putable facts of individual sensory equipment and their power to 
determine that pleasureable response which is the final arbiter of 
the claims of art. 


IV 


In Sir Joshua Reynolds we have that always challenging spectacle, 
the suecessful practitioner of an art who endeavors to formulate his 
esthetic convictions. To say that he was not wholly successful in his 
criticism is not to disparage unduly a man who spoke always with 
sincerity and often with practical wisdom about his art. It is not 
uncommon for an artist to be vexed by the intricacies of theoretical 
criticism ; nor are a few inconsistencies (such as attracted the at- 
tention of Hazlitt in the 1820’s) to be wondered at in an era which 
produced Goldsmith and Gray and others who gave the customary 
lip service to neo-classicism even while their hearts inclined them 
toward the rising romanticism. Furthermore, Reynolds was a 
fashionable painter and the close friend of the great mogul, Samuel 
Johnson, two facts not likely to inspire him to rash individualism. 
In addition, he was long president of the Royal Academy and an 
instructor of younger artists. Thus it is that Reynolds, beginning 
hesitantly to examine the grounds for his practice, started with the 
conventional terminology and only gradually found confidence to 
refer more and more often to his own experience. 

Asked by Johnson to contribute to the Idler, he sweated (so he 
said) over three papers in 1759. They were but semi-serious, and 
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could hardly be mistaken for matured conclusions. Only later, ag 
first president of the Royal Academy, from 1769 to 1790, did he 
elaborate with increasing distinction his Discourses, fifteen papers 
that rested firmly on one conviction — that achievement in art was 
impossible without industry and persistent intelligence. Discussions 
of Reason, Taste, Imagination, Genius, are secondary to this de. 
votion to his art as worthy of a man’s best efforts. That conviction 
was not conventional dogma — it was a personal conclusion based 
on observation and experience. It found expression most naturally 
in neo-classical terms, which were modified, as Reynolds aged, by 
occasional concessions to romantic vocabulary. 

The Idler papers may be said to contain the germ of Reynolds’ 
later conclusions, but only in incomplete and uncertain form. His 
first letter, No. 76, dated September 29, 1759, attacks the profes- 
sional critics in mildly ironic vein; those whose ‘‘frigid minds are 
employed in examining whether the performance be according to 
the rules of art.’’*! Nevertheless, the mention of genius, ‘‘ which im. 
plies excellence out of the reach of rules,’’ and the rebuke to “a 
servile attention to minute exactness, which is sometimes inconsistent 
with higher excellence,’’ are not to be taken to imply that rules are 
unnecessary. The second paper, No. 79, examines Imitate Nature, 
the ‘‘invariable rule.’’ This dictum is qualified by the exclusion of 
the drudgery of obvious imitation, since the ‘‘grand style’’ goes 
beyond a literal ‘‘naturalness,’’ and leaves something for the 
imagination. ‘‘A little more enthusiasm’’ is recommended to the 
modern painter. The third letter, No. 82, argues conventionally that 
judgment matures with experience, which establishes the norm, the 
‘‘invariable general form’’ which Nature intended, and departure 
from which is deformity. These are themes which Reynolds was to 
repeat in his Discourses; and it is his preference for the ‘‘grand 
style’’ which explains his strictures on the classical rule of imitate 
Nature. 

The Discourses merit more extended examination, though two of 
them, the seventh and the thirteenth, might almost be taken to stand 
for the whole number, epitomizing as they do his middle and last 
periods. The first seven of the Discourses were published in 1778. 
They represent, it seems fair to say, a certain striving to bring the 
author’s experience and judgment into conformity with standard 


21Sir Joshua Reynolds. Discourses (London: Oxford Press, World Classics, 
1907), p. 249. The Idler papers appear in the Appendix, pp. 249-260. 
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eighteenth-century criticism. Though Johnson indignantly denied 
any hand in Reynold’s Discourses (and we shall not question his 
denial), it is hardly likely that Reynolds, far from an experienced 
writer or critic, could escape the powerful influence of so consid- 
erable a figure to mould his tendencies in criticism, especially at 
the start. Burke, too, may have contributed by way of discussions 
on subjects of mutual interest. 

Reynolds aimed in his addresses at practical encouragement of 
young artists. His view of the Academy, in his initial address, was 
that it might serve as ‘‘a repository for the great examples of the 
art. These are the materials on which genius is to work.’”*? His 
opening recommendation to the young student is that he submit to 
‘an implicit obedience to the Rules of Art, as established by the 
practice of the great masters . . . as perfect for infallible guides; as 
subjects for their imitation, not their criticism.’’ Rules, he said, 
‘are fetters only to men of no genius’’; and only the greatest can 
dispense with them. Invention he defined in his second discourse 
(Dec., 1769) as ‘‘little more than a new combination of those images 
which have been previously gathered and deposited in the memory ; 
nothing can come of nothing.’’** Here he follows Burke. Again 
Reynolds advised an extensive acquaintance with the masters. ‘‘ You 
must have no dependence on your own genius,’’ he told his young 
listeners; for industry will improve talent and extend moderate 
ability. 

Yet, in Discourse III, we find Reynolds admitting that the ‘‘ great 
style’? can not be acquired by rules. ‘‘Could we teach taste or 
genius by rules, they would be no longer taste and genius.’’ Never- 
theless, great qualities ‘‘always operate in proportion to our atten- 
tion in observing the works of nature . . . and to our eare in digest- 
ing, methodizing, and comparing our observations.’’** The great 
style is founded on experience and observation. ‘‘ Experience is all 
in all... Perfection and beauty are not to be sought in the heavens, 
but upon earth’’; and again, ‘‘It is from reiterated experience, and 
a close comparison of the objects of Nature, that an artist becomes 
possessed of the idea of that central form ... from which every 
deviation is deformity.’’ Reynolds disagrees with Bacon’s dictum 
that artists work by a kind of felicity. ‘‘If he means that beauty 


22Tbid., p. 3. 
23Ibid., p. 13. 
24Ibid., pp. 26, 27. 
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has nothing to do with rule, he is mistaken’’; or if he means ‘some. 
thing born with a man, and not earned, I cannot agree.’’> For the 
artist finds his principles, ‘‘not by felicity or successful hazard, but 
by care and sagacity.’’ For Reynolds, art should have intellectual 
and moral grandeur. There is but one idea of beauty, and so but 
one mode of great painting. Hogarth was, by this standard, a 
painter of ‘‘low and confined subjects.’’ 

It was this insistence upon rule and conformity coupled with ad. 
missions of the rarity of genius and the great style that provoked 
William Hazlitt to his ‘‘I can not undertake to reconcile so many 
contradictions.’’ To Hazlitt, industry without genius could result 
only in mediocrity; and Reynolds was but essaying ‘‘to make the 
common run of readers faney they can do all that can be done by 
genius, and to make the man of genius believe he can only do what 
is to be done by mechanical rules and systematic industry,’ 
Reynolds, says Hazlitt, ‘‘halts between two opinions’’; and had 
imbibed from others (notably Burke or Johnson) ‘‘a spurious 
metaphysical notion that art was to be preferred to nature and 
learning to genius.’’ Hazlitt’s is the romantic defense of ‘‘genius”; 
his strictures serve to remind us how far Reynolds was from the 
full current of romanticism. 

Reynolds’ Discourses from 1771 through 1776 (fourth through 
seventh) reinforce, if anything, his adherence to the standard neo- 
classical code. Always he urges his young colleagues to work, to 
reason, to aim at the highest taste, the ‘‘great style.’’ He is not 
entirely unsympathetic toward ‘‘inspiration’’ and ‘‘gift,’’ but his 
position is clearly stated: ‘‘I am persuaded that by imitation only, 
variety, and even originality of invention, is produced. I will go 
further; even genius... is the child of imitation’’; and ‘‘as art 
shall advance, its powers will be still more and more fixed by rules.’’ 
‘“What we now eall Genius, begins, not where rules . . . end; but 
where known vulgar and trite rules have no longer any place.’”™ 
‘‘The purport of this discourse, and, indeed, of most of my other 
discourses, is, to caution you against that false opinion . . . of the 
imaginary powers of native genius.’”** The masters are the models 


25Ibid., p. 28f. 

26William Hazlitt. Table Talk, 2nd series (New York, 1860). Chaps. XV and 
XVI, ‘‘On certain inconsistencies in Sir Joshua Reynolds,’’ and ‘‘The same 
Subject continued.’’ The papers were written around 1821-22. Quotations are 
from pp. 195 and 202. 

27Reynolds, op. cit., pp. 72-74. 
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for imitation, and the rivals for those who emulate greatness. Study 
that fountainhead of art, Nature, in the company of the masters. 

As if anticipating (or replying to) the objections of the romanti- 
cists, Reynolds spoke more clearly still in his seventh, on the stand- 
ard of Taste. His theme is a protest against the proposal that taste 
and genius can be separated from reason. ‘‘It has been the main 
scope and principal end of this discourse to demonstrate the reality 
of a standard in taste. . . ,’’ he concluded. ‘‘It is to reason and 
philosophy that you must have recourse. . . In the midst of the 
highest flights of fancy or imagination, reason ought to preside from 
first to last.’”*® Reynolds names as models — surely hardly a paint- 
er’s list — such ancients and moderns as Aristotle, Horace, Cicero, 
Boileau, Pope and Dryden. And in the course of his lecture, he 
repudiates by mention such popular phrases as ‘‘courting the Muse 
in shady bowers; waiting the call and inspiration of Genius... 
observing how much the wild freedom and liberty of imagination is 
cramped by attention to established rules.’’*° And if this were not 
sufficient evidence of Reynolds’ essential conformity, let us listen 
further to the president of the Royal Academy in 1776: 

“The natural appetite or taste of the human mind is for TRUTH. 
... It is the very same taste which relishes a demonstration in ge- 
ometry, that is pleased with the resemblance of a picture to an 
original and touched with the harmony of music. All these have 
unalterable and fixed foundations in nature.’’ ‘‘Reason must ulti- 
mately determine our choice on every occasion.’’ Eloquence, har- 
mony in poetry, color in painting, these are never as important as 
“unfolding truths that are useful to mankind.”’ ‘‘It is reason and 
good sense, therefore, which ranks and estimates every art, and every 
part of that art. ... We will not allow a man, who shall prefer the 
inferior style, to say that it is his taste; taste here has nothing, or 
at least ought to have nothing, to do with the question. He wants 
not taste, but sense and soundness of judgment.’’ For ‘‘We must 
regulate our affections of every kind by that of others. The well- 
disciplined mind acknowledges this authority, and submits its own 
opinion to the public voice.’’ ‘‘Taste . . . is regulated and formed 
by the presiding feelings of mankind.’’** 

Surely, even though this arbitrary selection makes Reynolds ap- 


29Tbid., p. 117f. 
80] bid., p. 93. 
311bid., pp. 96-111, passim. 
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pear more rigid than is fair, this is strangely sterile esthetic advice 
to come from a practicing artist speaking to young painters. Hag 
Reynolds published no more thereafter, we should almost assume 
that he had concluded in favor of a passing seventeenth- and eight. 
eenth-century neo-classicism, and so ended in sterility. Yet this is not 
true. For something like a mellowing, almost a conversion, appears 
to overtake the aging president by the time of his thirteenth dis. 
course. Even in the twelfth (1784), we find him admitting that “4 
passion for his art, and an eager desire to excel, will more than sup- 
ply the place of method.’’** And in the thirteenth Reynolds holds out 
a welcoming hand to the romantic criteria in unmistakeable words, 
What had happened? Perhaps the dates had most to do with it; 
for this discourse was given in 1786. Johnson had died two years 
before, and something passed with his passing. Perhaps Reynolds’ 
personal fortunes played a part. Ramsey, the court painter, also 
died in 1784, and Reynolds succeeded him as painter to the King. 
Again, in the same year, Reynolds painted his great ‘‘ Mrs. Siddons 
as the Tragic Muse.’’ Now, at the age of 64, Reynolds makes a 
tentative advance toward the more popular esthetic of his time, by 
referring art to human nature. 

‘*Perhaps,’’ he confesses, ‘‘the most perfect criticism requires 
habits of speculation and abstraction, not very consistent with the 
employment which ought to occupy, and the habits of mind which 
ought to prevail in a practical artist.’ Indeed, he goes much far- 
ther. ‘‘I observe, as a fundamental ground, common to all the 
arts ... that they address themselves only to two faculties of the 
mind, its imagination and its sensibility.’’** Where now is the ap- 
peal to mental labor, philosophy and reason, the unfolding of use- 
ful truths, and the conformity to the public voice? Let Reynolds 
answer : 

All theories which attempt to direct or to control the art, upon any principles 
falsely called rational, which we form to ourselves upon a supposition of what 
ought in reason to be the end or means of art, independent of the known first 
effect produced by objects on the imagination, must be false and delusive. For 
though it may appear bold to say it, the imagination is here the residence of 
truth. . . ; the effect itself being the test, and the only test, of the truth and 
efficacy of the means. 

There is in the commerce of life, as in art, a sagacity which is far from being 
contradictory to right reason, and is superior to any occasional exercise of that 


faculty, which supersedes it, and does not wait for the slow process of dedue- 
tion, but goes at once, by what appears a kind of intuition, to the conclusion. 


32Ibid., p. 177. 
83]bid., p. 195. 
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man endowed with this faculty, feels and acknowledges the truth, though it 


‘ his power, perhaps, to give a reason for it.34 


js not always in 

Something like a conversion has overtaken Reynolds. Now he 
cautions students against ‘‘an unfounded distrust of the imagination 
and feeling, in favor of narrow, partial, confined argumentative 
theories.’ He will contradict his earlier statements even more plain- 
ly, questioning Plato’s idea of painting as an imitative art. Paint- 
ing ‘‘is, and ought to be, in many points of view, and strictly 
speaking, no imitation at all of external nature.’’ “‘Those who have 
not cultivated their imaginations . . . may be said, in regard to the 
arts, to continue in this state of nature. Such men will always pre- 
fer imitation to that excellence which is addressed to another faculty 
which they do not possess. ’’** 

‘Shall reason stand in the way,’’ he asks now, ‘‘and tell us that 
we ought not to like what we know we do like, and prevent us from 
feeling the full effect of this complicated exertion of art?’’** And 
again: ‘‘The great end of all those arts is, to make an impression on 
the imagination and the feeling. . . . The true test of all the arts is 
not solely whether the production is a true copy of nature, but 
whether it answers the end of art, which is, to produce a pleasing 
effect upon the mind.’’** ‘‘Upon the whole,’’ he concludes, ‘‘it seems 
to me, that the object and intention of all the arts is to supply the 
natural imperfection of things, and often to gratify the mind by 
realising and embodying what never existed but in the imagina- 
tion.’’58 

Reynolds took leave of the Academy in his fifteenth Discourse, 
December, 1790. Looking back over his addresses, he admitted that 
it had not been easy to formulate a critical theory, and that the 
poets had the advantage here. He had not wished, he said, ‘‘to 
cramp and fetter the mind . . . something must be conceded to great 
and irresistible impulses.’’ He admitted that ‘‘The sublime in 
painting, as in poetry, so overpowers, and takes such a possession 
of the whole mind, that no room is left for attention to minute 
criticism.’’ Yet he had throughout ‘‘taken every opportunity of 
recommending a rational method of study as of the last (i.e., great- 


p. 195. 
35] bid., pp. 197, 198. 
86] bid., p. 201. 
87Ibid., p. 206. 
38] bid., p. 210. 
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est) importance.’”® He was satisfied that he had stuck to the prae. 
tice of painters, and that he had urged no ‘‘newly hatched unfledgeg 
opinions.’’ He hoped that he had strengthened the principles of 
art. ‘‘I am aware,’’ he said, ‘“‘how much I have laid myself open 
to the sarcasm of those crities who imagine our art to be made of 


_ inspiration.’’*? Whatever concessions Reynolds may have made jn 


his last addresses to romanticism, he was still faithful to those re. 
curring phrases, ‘‘long and industrious attention,’ ‘‘care and long 
attention,’’ ‘‘most laborious application.’’ No romantic theory of 
genius could persuade him to excuse indolence or half-hearted appli- 
cation to his art. 

Reynolds’ chief merit, perhaps, in his addresses had been his 
thorough acquaintance with the artists known to his day. He had 
referred often and in detail to painters from the Renaissance on 
down. His next to last Discourse was a generous tribute to Gains- 
borough. In his last, he returned to his one major enthusiasm, 
Michael Angelo. Here was the figure who reconciled for Reynolds 
the principles of industry and genius, of practical knowledge and 
grandeur, the man who ‘‘possessed the poetical part of our art ina 
most eminent degree.’’*' Genius, Reynolds may be said to have con- 
cluded, was to be founded firmly on industry and intelligence, and 
a knowledge of the best of the past; but it might well be in last 
analysis something not to be captured within the rules of formal 
criticism. In this last tribute to his life-long master he was satisfied 
that he had not erred, however incomplete he might have been as a 
critic. 

Vv 


The middle and later eighteenth century was not notable for 
esthetic criticism. It looked back to the past, and its most powerful 
voice, that of Johnson, defended the traditional common sense and 
reason. Yet the coming romanticism was stirring men’s minds to 
new emphases. Romanticism was a many-sided movement, revolu- 
tionary in polities, emotional in religion, sentimental in drama, 
unsettling in industry and social patterns, subjective in poetry, 
intuitive in philosophy. It substituted the claims of imagination 
and genius for those of reason and mathematical law. It would in 


39Tbid. pp. 233 and 239. 
s0[bid., p. 243. 
41] bid., p. 235. 
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turn discover its own excesses. It is not surprising that discussions 
of the arts should also reflect the times. 

Thus Hogarth, seeking an extension of the classic line, advocated 
a serpentine line of beauty, and defended it ultimately as more 
pleasing to the senses. Hume, thorough-going rationalist, tried to 
bring taste and the arts under reason and good sense, but had 
finally to aecept the subjective criteria of feeling and sensibility. 
Burke, amateur psychologist, attempted an examination of the 
sources of artistic pleasure, and so came to the problem of sensory 
responses, emotional associations, and subjective imagery. He was 
on the way to a new kind of criticism, which separated reason from 
the emotional experience, and made recognition of beauty a sub- 
jective phenomenon. Reynolds, successful painter of portraits, 
friend of the critical dictator of his day, maintained a sturdy ad- 
herence to the classical terminology of reason and industry as re- 
straints upon ‘‘genius.’’ But he, too, though belatedly, conceded 
finally that art touched on something beyond his limited powers to 
bring under a wholly rational system. Almost, the painter in him 
persuaded him to renounce criticism as not the concern of creative 
art in the end. 

The century was coming to a close. Literature, philosophy, polit- 
ical thinking, art, all had known the shift. Even in 1759, Edward 
Young had made his ‘‘Conjectures on Original Composition,’’ and 
had attacked ‘‘that meddling ape, Imitation’’; and Lord Kames had 
sought, in his Elements of Criticism (1762), to show that the source 
of beauty lay in subjective sensory judgment. But the dilemma of 
reason versus genius remained unsolved, perhaps insoluble. The 
eighteenth century had no laboratory psychology, no theory of 
evolution or relativity, no view of art as process, to aid it in the 
search. Vaguely aware that Imitation as a theory was ultimately 
sterile, yet that unhampered genius, freed from universals, was 
anarchy, the era wrestled with a dichotomy that seemed irrecon- 
cilable. Esthetic criticism was slowly diverging from rational philos- 
ophy as a separate field of inquiry. Science continued to seek 
universality in rule and law; art fumbled toward limitless expres- 
sion as a necessity for the creative individual. Soon Wordsworth 
would reject Nature as fixed Law for Nature as brooding presence ; 
and Coleridge would mumble interminably of his ‘‘sum-m-mject and 
om-mject.’’ Perhaps the eighteenth century was fortunate in one 
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respect — it could still believe that the solution was within grasp 
that Reason and common sense had only to rationalize simple pi 
sory experience and all would once again be harmoniously meth 
odized. 
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CARLYLE AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 


RENE WELLEK 
The University of Iowa 


I 


In recent years two books have been published devoted solely to a 
detailed examination of the fundamental historical concepts of 
Carlyle. Mrs. Louise Merwin Young’s Thomas Carlyle and the Art 
of History (Philadelphia: The University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1939) is a defence of Carlyle’s achievement as a historian and an 
argument that Carlyle developed a coherent and valid philosophy 
of history and theory of historiography. Mrs. Young thinks that 
Carlyle’s views should not be judged merely on the basis of his 
theory of heroes. Carlyle’s ‘‘real concern as a historian was with 
the fate of social groups and not of individuals.’ In conelusion 
Wilhelm Windelband, the German Neo-Kantian historian of philos- 
ophy, is quoted as a star-witness: ‘‘ The essence of the historical view 
of the world has been by no one so deeply grasped .. . and warmly 
set forth as by Carlyle.’”* 

Mr. Hill Shine, in his Carlyle and the Saint-Simonians: The Con- 
cept of Historical Periodicity (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1941) has then selected a central concept of the philosophy of the 
history, that of historical periodicity, by which he means ‘‘ historical 
development conceived as a periodic alternation of (1) eras of 
advance and (2) eras of recession,’’® and has shown that Carlyle 
arrived at his own view of an alternation of ‘‘organic’’ and ‘‘crit- 
ical’? periods under the influence of his reading in the Saint- 
Simonian writings during the years 1830-31. Mr. Shine has taken 
considerable trouble to examine the very rare pamphlets and news- 
papers of the Saint-Simonians which were sent to Carlyle during 
these years by procuring microfilm copies in Paris and he has gone 
through all of Carlyle’s writings in an endeavour to discover echoes 
and applications of these ideas. He has also investigated the frag- 


1P, 86, 

2P. 91, quoted from Wilhelm Windelband, A History of Philosophy (New 
~~ 1898). Translated by J. H. Tufts, p. 640. 
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ment of Carlyle’s MS History of German Literature, which has been 
acquired by the Library of Yale University. An introductory section 
shows that Carlyle had not arrived at his concept of periodicity be. 
fore coming into contact with the Saint-Simonian ideas. He might 
have known Goethe’s remark about an alternation of periods of be. 
lief and unbelief in a note to the Westéstlicher Divan,‘ but that 
seems unlikely as Carlyle began to quote and refer to the Passage 
only in 1832. Mr. Shine’s careful argument has proved, beyond 
doubt, that at least the particular formula of Carlyle’s concept of 
periodicity is derived from the writings of the Saint-Simonians, 

Both Mrs. Young’s claims for Carlyle’s theory and practice of 
history and Mr. Shine’s new alignment of Carlyle with French 
thought deserve discussion, since they would change considerably 
the received view of Carlyle as a historian and of his intellectual 
affiliations. Besides, the two books raise many important questions 
of nineteenth-century intellectual history, of the history of his. 
toriography and literary historiography, of the provenience and 
nature of the ‘‘historical sense,’’ of the concept of historical devel- 
opment, individuality, and the like. They thus may serve as a 
starting-point for a discussion which may throw light on these 
fundamental problems of intellectual history. 

Before returning to the conclusions reached by Mrs. Young, we 
should raise and settle two questions, arising out of Mr. Shine’s 
elaborate and meticulous source-study. Is there, we may ask, a 
fundamental affinity between Carlyle’s theory of history and that 
of the Saint-Simonians? What is Carlyle’s intellectual ancestry in 
questions of historiography? The answer to the first question must, 
it seems to me, be wholly negative. In spite of the similarity of the 
formulas of periodicity, there is an unbridgeable gulf between the 
philosophy of history of the Saint-Simonians and that of Carlyle. 
Saint-Simon and his disciples were naturalists (in spite of their 
philanthropie ‘‘New Christianity’’). They were and prided them- 
selves in being descendants of the eighteenth-century philosophers 
of history, of Condoreet and Turgot, and they anticipated Comte 
(who himself had been a disciple of Saint-Simon for a time) and 
the whole positivistic philosophy of history on almost every point. 
This could be demonstrated in detail, but need hardly be, as it is 
confirmed by all competent students of Saint-Simonianism.’ Thus 


4‘‘Tsrael in der Wiiste,’’ Goethe, Werke, Weimarer Ausgabe. vit, 157. 
5Cf. especially Georges Dumas, ‘‘Saint-Simon, pére du positivisme,’’ in 
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there is no intellectual and philosophical affinity between Carlyle, 
the great foe of eighteenth-century naturalism, and the Saint- 
Simonians. Mr. Shine — unconsciously, of course — misinterprets 
Carlyle when he speaks of him as arriving at a ‘‘sociological’’ 
method or even at a ‘‘Nineteenth Century sociological, or a pos- 
teriori methodology in history.’’"® Mrs. Young is similarly mistaken 
when, in Carlyle, she finds ‘‘the abstract law — the generic concept 
of change in time — which emphasized not the individual form but 
the social life and its historical development from the point of view 
of modern scientific developments.’’? Such terminology and its im- 
plications are quite misleading, for Carlyle’s concept of historical 
development differs radically from that of Saint-Simon and modern 
positivism. Carlyle never tried to establish laws of historical evolu- 
tion as Saint-Simon and Comte attempted. He never thought of a 
detailed prediction of the future, he had no concept of the aim of 
history, he rejected the usual causal and genetic methods of ex- 
planation, and he could not, of course, have thought, as the Saint- 
Simonians did, that history is a physical science or that mental action 
and historical evolution are both physiological functions. Neither 
Carlyle’s impatience with metaphysics nor even his contemptuous 
references to Schiller’s ‘‘blarney about history’’* and Mill’s philos- 
ophy of history® prove any sympathy with naturalistic positivism. 
Carlyle could very well object to what he thought vain speculations 
about ultimate metaphysical questions or about epistemology (a sub- 
ject which remained always obscure to him) while still disapproving 
of a naturalistic approach to the philosophy of history. The elder 
Henry James, in the conversation about Mill just referred to, re- 
ports that Carlyle objected precisely to Mill’s concept of a pre- 
dictable future in history, a thought which Mill shares with Comte 
and Saint-Simon.’® Carlyle’s own conception of development was 
consciously unscientific and even anti-scientific. The whole mis- 


Revue philosophique, tvi1 (1904), 136-57, 263-287. Also the discussions in 
Robert Flint, Historical Philosophy in France (Edinburgh, 1893), pp. 394-408 ; 
J. B. Bury, The Idea of Progress (New York, 1932), pp. 282-89; Ernst 
Troeltsch, Der Historismus und seine Probleme (Tiibingen, 1922), pp. 383-390; 
George Boas, French Philosophies of the Romantic Period (Baltimore, 1925), 
pp. 263-276; and the monographs by Georges Weill, Saint-Simon et son auvre 
(Paris, 1894) ; and L’Ecole Saint-Simonienne (Paris, 1896). 

6Pp. 88 and 105n. 

7P. 91, 

8Two Note-books, ed. C. E. Norton (New York, 1898), p. 36. 

*Reported by Henry James, in Literary Remains (Boston, 1885), p. 426. 

10° As if any man could ever know the road he is going, once he gets astride 
such a distracted beast as that’’ (loc. cit.). 
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understanding of both Mr, Shine and Mrs. Young is based on their 
false assumption that the a posteriori, sociological, ‘‘modern’’ meth. 
od is necessarily the only alternative to a priori German metaphys- 
ical construction. There was, however, besides the @ priori schemes 
of such philosophers as Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel a large body of 
thought on history both in England and in Germany which was 
neither naturalistic nor idealistic (in the sense of post-Kantian 
metaphysics). This trend has been variously labeled as ‘‘historism,” 
‘‘organology,’’ etc., and one of its branches has been ealled the 
‘*historical school,’’ but it is a widespread point of view which 
arose in England and Scotland during the eighteenth century, got 
some succour from France, flourished in German ‘‘classicism”’ 
(Herder and Goethe) and romanticism, and was thence re-exported 
into France, England, and most other European countries. It can- 
not be always neatly isolated from ideas which could be called 
rationalist or naturalistic, nor from the speculations of the German 
dialectical metaphysicians. But clearly, here were Carlyle’s affilia- 
tions and ancestry and not in the French rationalists. 

I cannot attempt to characterize this body of historical thought in 
detail. It has been studied well by many students of the history of 
historiography such as Fueter, Dilthey, Troeltsch, Rothacker, and 
Meinecke.'! It may be sufficient for our purposes to point to some of 
its main distinguishing features: 1) The stress on individuality 
which remains ultimately ineffabile. Under individuality the char- 
acteristic uniqueness of a nation or a period or any other collective 
force is also included. 2) The concept of development which is, 
however, very different from earlier and later naturalistic evolu- 
tionary concepts: it is an unpredictable development with no 
definite goal in history; its stages or periods are not mere stepping- 
stones towards the end of evolution, but have their own unique 
position and individual value. And finally 3) its method which is 
not causal, scientific, aiming at generalizations and even laws, but 
interpretative, intuitive and even divinatory. This little summary 
alone brings out the similarity with Carlyle’s main conceptions. He 
also constantly stresses individuality, the mystery of the Individual, 
his physiognomy, mental and physical, the national character 


11Eduard Fueter, Gechichte der neueren Historiographie (Miinchen, 1911) ; 
Wilhelm Dilthey, ‘‘Das achtzehnte Jahrhundert und die geschichtliche Welt,’’ 
in Gesammelte Schriften (Leipzig, 1927), 11, 210-268; E. Troeltsch, loc. cit.; 
E. Rothacker, ZHinleitung in die Geisteswissenschaft (Tiibingen, 1920); F. 
Meinecke, Die Entstehung des Historismus (Miinchen, 1936), 2 vols. 
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of a literature or the differences among the ages.'* Carlyle’s concept 
of development is also similar to that of the ‘‘historical school’’: its 
stages have no absolute uniformity and its goal is vague and un- 
certain.!® Carlyle’s method is also consciously non-rational, opposed 
to causal explanation, divinatory, or, as he says, a ‘blazing, radiant 
insight into fact. 

We can give some more detailed indications of the pre-history of 
some of Carlyle’s main historical concepts. On the question of 
periodicity, Mr. Shine considers only the one passage in Goethe and 
in a note he refers to similarities to the speculations on the course 
of history in Fichte’s Grundziige des gegenwirtigen Zeitalters. 
This is a highly abstract a priori scheme which is, I think rightly, 
dismissed by Mr. Shine as unimportant for Carlyle.’> But if we take 
up one very striking feature of Carlyle’s concept of historical evolu- 
tion: the idea of ‘‘palingenesis,’’ we easily leave the charmed circle 
of Goethe, Fichte and the Saint-Simonians, in which Mr. Shine’s 
book is moving. Mr. Shine recognizes, of course, that the term 
“nalingenesis’’ was known before the Saint-Simonians and gives a 
rather full list of the older users, which includes Bonnet, Jean Paul, 
and Coleridge.** But the term was, primarily, used very frequently 
and prominently by Herder, a name missing from Mr. Shine’s list. 
The whole fifth book of the Ideen zu einer Philosophie der Geschichte 
der Menschheit is devoted to it, and there is a special article ‘‘ Palin- 
genesien’’ in Zerstreute Blatter as well as many references and dis- 
cussions elsewhere in Herder’s voluminous works.’7 Carlyle in 1823, 
long before he read the Saint-Simonians, copied into his note-book 
two passages from Herder: one on sleep and death from Zerstreute 
Blatter,* the other, the final passage of the fifth book of the Ideen, 


12°*Mystery of the Individual,’’ e. g., Two Note-books, p. 125; on physi- 
ognomy, see letter to David Laing, May 3, 1857 on the Project of a National 
Exhibition of Scottish Portraits, in Miscellanies (Centenary edition, New York, 
1899), 1v, 404-5; National physiognomy of a literature, see note 43; differences 
among the ages, see Cromwell (ed. S. C. Lomas, London, 1904), 1, 73. 

13See below, note 64. 

14Quoted in J. A. Froude, Thomas Carlyle: A History of his Life in London 
(New York, 1884), 1, 197. 

15P, 104n. Two German books, Paul Hensel’s Thomas Carlyle (Stuttgart, 
1901) and A. Stréle, Thomas Carlyles Anschauung vom Fortschritt in der 
Geschichte (Giiterslohe, 1909), make much of this supposed connection. Cf. the 
sober discussion in C. F. Harrold, Carlyle and German Thought (New Haven, 
1934), pp. 171-173. 

16P, 75n. 

17S$ee Rudolf Unger, ‘‘Herder und der Palingenesiegedanke’’ in Herder, 
Novalis, und Kleist (Frankfurt, 1922), pp. 1-23, for full discussion. 

18Two Note-books, pp. 33-34. Cf. with Herder, Werke, ed. B. Suphan, xv, 
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which celebrates, both in prose and verse, the hope of a new birth on 
another planet, the ‘‘palingenesis’’ of the human soul.’® In Herder’; 
writings on the philosophy of history, Carlyle could have found the 
conception of a dynamic evolution of alternating periods, which 
Herder calls ‘‘contrarities,’’ the idea of a balance or ‘‘maximym” 
of every period, the stress on such concepts, older, of course, than 
Herder, as the spirit of the age or of a nation, the idea of a national 
physiognomy, and many more.*° It is not necessary to assert that 
Carlyle derived these ideas from Herder nor is it surprising that 
Carlyle disapproved of many naturalistic and theological features 
of Herder’s philosophy of history.** He did not like his determin. 
ism, his close association between nature, life and mind, and he was 
doubtful about the ideal of humanity. But Carlyle found many of 
Herder’s ideas on the philosophy of history, variously combined or 
reshaped, in Goethe, in the German romantics, and in the German 
and English literary historians he had read during his formative 
years. In Goethe, besides the passage on Belief and Unbelief, the 
concept of alternating periods is common: it appears as a struggle 
between positive historical religion and deism in his reflections on 
the history of religion ; it underlies as a conflict of crude empiricism 
and airy rationalism the basic scheme of the Geschichte der Farben- 
lehre; and it is implicit in the famous discussion of German literary 
history in the seventh book of Dichtung und Wahrheit.?* The very 
terms ‘‘diastole’’ and ‘‘systole’’ used by Carlyle when repeating 
the idea of an alternation of periods of faith and denial in Sartor 
Resartus** are physiological terms which were favorites of Goethe’s 
and occur again and again in his writings.** 


457-58. Carlyle refers the passage to ‘‘ Nemesis.’’ But it is in the section ‘‘ Wie 
die Alten den Tod gebildet’’ which follows ‘‘ Nemesis.’” 

19Two Note-books, pp. 34-36. Cf. with Herder, op. cit., xm, 200. Carlyle 
took the trouble to translate two stanzas of Herder’s verse into clumsy English 
verse. The German quotation of the verse seems misplaced in Norton’s ed. of 
the Note-books. 

20There is a large literature on Herder’s philosophy of history. Meinecke, 
op. cit., 11, 383-479, is especially good. Herder as a literary historian is treated 
well in Sigmund von Lempicki, Geschichte der deutschen Literaturwissenschaft 
bis zum Ende des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts (Gottingen, 1920), pp. 360-414. 

21Two Note-books, pp. 72-3. Also the criticism directed against ‘‘ genetical 
schemes’? in the MS History of German Literature, quoted by Mr. Shine, p. 111, 
must refer to Herder who uses the term ‘‘ genetisches Prinzip’’ frequently. 

220n Goethe, see Meinecke, op. cit., u, 480-631; Ewald A. Boucke, Goethes 
Weltanschauung (Stuttgart, 1906), pp. 402-10; E. Cassirer, Goethe und die 
geschichtliche Welt (Berlin, 1932). 

23S8artor Resartus, ed. C. F. Harrold (New York, 1937), p. 112. 

24I have noted these terms also in Herder’s ‘‘Von Geiste der Ebraischen 
Poesie,’’ in Werke, ed. B. Suphan, xu, 20, where they are, however, used in 
reference to meter. 
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Among the German romantics, Carlyle’s ideas on history can be 
most closely paralleled in Novalis. It is no chance that Novalis was 
closest to Herder among the romantics, a connection noticed by 
Carlyle and proved elaborately by modern German literary scholar- 
ship.2® Novalis’s paper ‘*Christenheit und Europa’’ (1799), which 
was known to Carlyle and from which he quoted at the conclusion of 
his essay on Voltaire,** contains a passage which sounds almost like 
a summary of Carlyle’s early ideas on the philosophy of history. 
“Ts not an oscillation, a change of contrary movements essential ?’’ 
speculates Novalis. “‘Is not a limited period peculiar to them, is not 
growth and decay their nature? But is not also resurrection, a 
rejuvenation, in a new, healthy form, to be expected from them with 
certainty? Progressive, always more and more increasing evolu- 
tions are the matter of history.’”* Novalis then characterizes the 
Middle Ages as the ages of faith, the eighteenth century as a period 
of unbelief, and expects and longs for a second reformation, a time 
of resurrection and regeneration, a new history, a new golden age, 
which would arise in the near future, especially in Germany. Car- 
lyle, no doubt, could not approve of the Catholic leanings of Novalis 
nor could he share his sanguine optimism as to the near future; but 
the main scheme of divisions in history is the same in both Carlyle 
and Novalis, and the concept of development in Novalis implies an 
alternation of periods as well as a rebirth, a ‘‘palingenesis,’’ two 
points which also make up the most striking similarity between the 
Saint-Simonians and Carlyle. Carlyle could have met other, more 
speculative and more highly elaborated versions of similar schemes 
in Fichte’s Grundziige des gegenwartigen Zeitalters, in Schelling’s 
Vorlesungen iiber das akademische Studium, or in Friedrich Sehle- 
gel’s Philosophie der Geschichte, if he ever had the patience to read 
them.** But it is quite unnecessary to press these parallels, since 
Carlyle lumped the German philosophy of history together without 
being interested in individual shades of presentation: he only 
eliminated anything which seemed to him too far-fetched meta- 


25Carlyle’s essay on Novalis in Miscellanies, u, 44; Rudolf Unger, ‘‘ Novalis’ 
Hymnen an die Nacht, Herder, und Goethe,’’ op. cit., pp. 24-61. 

26° Voltaire’’ in Miscellanies, 1, 465-67; ef. with Novalis, Schriften, ed. R. 
Samuel and P. Kluckhohn (Leipzig, 1929), 11, 75. 

270p. cit., p. 70. 

*8Carlyle refers to a passage on the French in Schelling’s Methode des 
akademischen Studium. See ‘‘State of German Literature’’ (1827) in Miscel- 
lanies, 1, 83. I am not aware of any evidence that Carlyle knew these particular 
books of Fichte or Friedrich Schlegel. 
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physics or repelled him because of its Roman Catholic tendencies, 
Carlyle’s attitude on this point was exactly the same as his attitude 
toward German philosophy in general. I have shown elsewhere jp 
detail how Kant, Fichte and Schelling coalesced in his mind to al. 
most one figure and how narrowly his use of German philosophy was 
confined to a few key ideas.*® 

Besides, it is unlikely that Carlyle would have met these ideas 
only in the context of strict philosophies of history. He found them 
rather scattered and diluted in many German histories and literary 
histories of the time, where they lent themselves to immediate use, 
for Carlyle, in his early career, wrote much on general and literary 
history himself. Mr. Shine presses the very vague and tenuous 
similarities of Carlyle’s discussion of concrete historical phenomena 
with the Saint-Simonian theories, but he never raises the question, 
whether these ideas, as many of them concern literature, could not 
be derived quite as well from literary histories and general histories 
of the time. An investigation of such books as the Universal History 
of Johannes Miiller or of German text-books of literature, such as 
Eichhorn, Bouterweck, Wachler, Horn, and others might repay the 
trouble.*° Certainly Friedrich Schlegel’s Geschichte der alten wnd 
neuen Literatur (1812) is similar both in general scheme and even 
in individual judgments to Carlyle’s Lectures on the History of 
Literature (1838). Carlyle had quoted Schlegel’s book as early as 
1827,*! and there are many agreements between his scattered critical 
pronouncements and those of Schlegel. I might give a few examples 
drawn from several of Carlyle’s writings which are purposely 
limited to passages quoted by Mr. Shine for comparison with Saint- 


29See my Kant in England (Princeton, 1931), pp. 183-202. 

30Carlyle knew Johannes von Miiller’s Vierundzwanzig Biicher Allgemeiner 
Geschichten (1810): ef. Two Note-books, p. 290; Love-Letters of Carlyle and 
Jane Welsh (2 vols. London, 1909), 1, 89; Letters to J. S. Mill .. . (London, 
1923), p. 163. Carlyle quotes Miiller on Homer twice in Lectures on the History 
of Literature, ed. J. R. Greene (New York, 1892), pp. 17, 20, from the Universal 
History, Book I, Chapter 13. Werner Leopold, first in Die religidse Wurzel von 
Carlyles literarischer Wirksamkeit (Halle, 1922) and then in ‘‘ Thomas Carlyle 
and Franz Horn,’’ JEGP, xxvii, 215-219, and ‘‘Carlyle’s Handbooks on the 
History of German Literature’? in C. F. Harrold’s Carlyle and German 
Thought, pp. 238-247, has shown, how fruitful such an investigation may 
prove; e. g., the terms ‘‘ Everlasting Yea and No’’ come from Horn. 

31In the ‘‘State of German Literature’’ (1827), Miscellanies, 1, 80; Carlyle 
in the Edinburgh Review refers to ‘‘Schlegel’s view,’’ but in the reprint of 
1839 changed this to ‘‘August Wilhelm Schlegel’s verdict.’’ Actually the 
passage comes from Friedrich Schlegel’s Geschichte der alten und neuen 
Literatur (Vienna, 1816), 1, 224. This has been noted first by Leopold, op. cit., 
p. 59n. 
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Simonian ideas. Like Carlyle Schlegel considers Euripides de- 
eadent ;°* he describes chivalry, like Carlyle, as a synthesis of Ger- 
manic valor and Christian humility ;** he argues, as does Carlyle, 
that the Renaissance begins properly with Charlemagne ;** he thinks, 
like Carlyle, that Shakespeare was fundamentally Catholic ;*° and, 
like Carlyle, he associates the youth of a nation with lyrical poetry.** 
No pretence, of course, can be made that Schlegel is the only source 
of these frequently very widespread notions. Carlyle himself refers 
on the last point to Ludwig Tieck’s Minnelieder aus dem schwé- 
bischen Zeitalter,** and Tieck could have derived this idea from his 
friend Friedrich Schlegel or from Herder. But these ideas and the 
general schemes of the history of world literature and of the main 
periods of German literature were no doubt common among the 
German antiquaries and literary historians Carlyle consulted. We 
need not even go outside of England to find a great many similar 
conceptions, imported and elaborated by the Germans and reim- 
ported by Carlyle. For instance, Carlyle’s unfinished History of 
German Literature was planned on the basis of a fundamentally 
psychological sequence of the ages of Fancy, Understanding and 
Reason, a scheme which must remind us of the plan underlying 
Thomas Warton’s History of English Poetry (1774-1781). Warton’s 
History was well known to Carlyle, not only because it was the 
standard book of the time, but because he wanted himself to write 
a rival history of English literature which would use Warton ‘‘as a 
help, though not as a model.’”** Warton uses a scheme which could 
be briefly described as a sequence of an age of Imagination, followed 
by an age of a synthesis of Reason and Imagination, followed by an 
age of Reason. Similar schemes were, under Warton’s influence, 
common in the many sketches of the history of English literature, 
published between Warton and Carlyle’s plan. Warton’s scheme 
underlies the books of George Alves, George Ellis, whom Carlyle 
knew and ‘‘esteemed,’’ Thomas Campbell and Nathan Drake. Haz- 
litt in his Lectures on the English Poets (1818) varies Warton’s 


82Carlyle’s Lectures, op. cit., p. 31; ef. F. Schlegel, in Sdémmtliche Werke 
(Vienna, 1846), 1, 60. 


33MS History of German Literature, quoted by H. Shine, op. cit., p. 15; ef: 


Schlegel, op. cit., 11, 7. 
34MS History, quoted by Shine, p. 13; ef. Schlegel, op. cit., 1, 204. 
85French Revolution, Centenary ed. 1, 10; ef. Schlegel, op. cit., 11, 94. 
36MS History, quoted in Shine, p. 17; ef. with Schlegel, op. cit., 1, 214. 
87Shine, p. 16-17 from MS History. Tieck’s Preface in Ludwig Tieck’s 
Kritische Schriften (Leipzig, 1848), 1, 185-214. 
88Two Note-books, pp. 119-20, sometime shortly after February 1827. 
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scheme slightly, designing a sequence of ages from imagination, 
represented by the Elizabethans, to the fancy of the metaphysical 
poets and hence to the wit of the Restoration and the paradox ang 
commonplace of the eighteenth century.*® 

Also the idea of an alternation of periods was widely diffused in 
English literary historiography of the time. Joseph Berington’s 
Literary History of the Middle Ages (1814) uses a scheme which 
presupposes a constant alternation of periods of degeneracy and 
ignorance with periods of advancement and enlightenment within a 
general scheme of progress. Robert Southey in the preface to his 
Specimens of the Later English Poets (1807) distinguished periods 
of the rise, progress, decline and new revival of English poetry. The 
idea of an alternation of periods in English literature seems to have 
become particularly common during the thirties, after Carlyle’s 
reading of the Saint-Simonians. But it seems very unlikely that this 
would have been the effect of Carlyle’s scattered pronouncements 
in anonymous articles on German literature or of direct Saint- 
Simonian influence. Southey in the ‘‘Sketches of the Progress of 
English Poetry from Chaucer to Cowper’’ which introduce his 
Life of Cowper (1833) conceives English literature as a ‘‘succession 
of heresies’’ against the gospel of nature with intervals of correct 
orthodoxy in the Elizabethan age and his own. He speaks of 
‘*fashions in literature which supply a real or supposed defect ; and 
in both eases the spirit of antagonism has generally given rise to the 
opposite error.’’*° Even a popular book which pretends only to be 
a ‘‘textbook for those lectures on English literature, which are given 
in so many institutions for mechanics and others,’’ Robert Cham- 
bers’s History of English Language and Literature (1836), con- 
tains the argument that ‘‘in the progress of literature, it would al- 
most seem a fixed law that an age of vigorous writing and an 
age of imitation and repetition should regularly follow each 
other.’’** Like Carlyle and the Saint-Simonians, De Quincey, then, 

39For Warton, see my Rise of English Literary History (Chapel Hill, 1941), 
Pp. 193; George Alves, Sketches of a History of Literature (Edinburgh, 1794); 

eorge Ellis, ‘‘The Rise and Progress of the English Poetry and Language 

in Specimens of the Early English Poets (3 vols., London, 1801). Cf. Carlyle, 
Two Note-books, p. 127: ‘* Ellis I have read and partly esteemed’’ (after Jan- 
uary 1828); Thomas Campbell, ‘‘An Essay on English Poetry’’ in Specimens 
of the British Poets (7 vols., London, 1819); Nathan Drake, Shakespeare and 
his Times (2 vols., London, 1817) ; Hazlitt in Complete Works, ed. P. P. Howe 


(London, 1930), v1, 83. 
40Quoted from William Cowper, Works (London, 1836), Vol. II, Chapter 12, 


p. 123. 


41Edinburgh, 1836, p. 190. 
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in his essay on Style (1840), speaks of an alternation of creative and 
reflective ages of literature, but refers to a classical source for the 
concept of periodicity, to Velleius Paterculus’s Historia Romana.™ 
These examples, which could be easily augmented, only prove that 
the ideas were in the ‘‘air’’ and that their particular formulation by 
Carlyle can hardly be derived from one model. 

Besides, for Carlyle as a literary historian the oceasional use of 
speculations on periodicity can scarcely be considered very central. 
Carlyle speaks of an alternation of imaginative and didactic periods 
of literature in the two essays on the Nibelungenlied and on Reineke 
Fuchs, which he seems to have taken from his MS History of Ger- 
man Literature. But these essays, purely descriptive accounts of 
little critical importance, are among Carlyle’s least distinguished 
work. Carlyle’s achievement as a literary historian and critic is 
surely rather in his portraits of Goethe, Schiller, and Jean Paul, 
and in the essays on Boswell and Burns than in any wider historical 
schemes. If any theoretical pronouncement on literary history in 
Carlyle is important, it should be sought for in his early advocacy 
of literary history as the history of the national mind. In his 
scathing review of William Taylor’s of Norwich Historic Survey of 
German Poetry (1831) Carlyle expresses his ideal of literary his- 


tory: 


The history of a nation’s poetry is the essence of its history, political, scientific, 
religious. With all these the complete Historian of Poetry will be familiar: the 
national physiognomy, in its finest traits, and through its successive stages of 
growth, will be clear to him; he will discern the grand spiritual tendency of 
every epoch, which was the highest Aim and Enthusiasm of mankind in each, and 
how one epoch evolved itself from the other. He has to record the highest aim of 
a nation, in its suecessive directions and developments; for by this the Poetry of 
the nation modulates itself: this is the Poetry of the nation. Such were the 
primary essence of a true history of poetry.4% 


Every one of these ideas could be traced to German literary his- 
torians, who in turn drew on ideas developed by English and Scot- 
tish writers of the eighteenth century. Friedrich Schlegel formu- 
lates that ‘‘literature is the essence (Inbegriff ) of the intellectual life 
of a nation,’’ in the preface to his Lectures on Ancient and Modern 
Literature, mentioned before.** ‘‘National physiognomy”’ is a term 
used by Herder, who elaborates on the spirit of an age and an epoch 


42De Quincey, Collected Writings, ed. David Masson (Edinburgh, 1889-90), 
xx, 186ff., especially 200, 202. 

43Miscellanies, u, 341-42. 

44Schlegel, op. cit., p. xviii. 
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and was, of course, the great preacher of literary nationalism« 
Nationalism in literary history had been faint and scarcely golf. 
conscious in England, but it began to be voiced strongly at the be. 
ginning of the nineteenth century, largely in the context of folk. 
poetry. But Southey, for instance, objected strongly to Pope’s and 
Thomas Gray’s scheme for a history of English literature because 
they ignored the fact that the English have a ‘‘costume and char. 
acter of their own.’’ He speaks of the ‘‘homegrowth’’ of English 
verse and ealls English literature ‘‘coloured by the national char. 
acter, as wine of different soils has its raciness.’”** Carlyle, in the 
passage quoted, formulates this ideal of literary history more clearly 
and more fully than anyone before him in England. This conception 
for a long time determined the ideals of literary history, in England 
as well as elsewhere: it permeates the books of Henry Morley, which 
tell the history of English literature as a story of national ethics, 
and even W. J. Courthope’s History of English Poetry (1895-1910), 
though very un-Carlylean in its critical views, is governed by the idea 
of a history of literature as that of the national mind, which he con- 
ceives as most clearly expressed in its political ideas and institutions, 
There is here no occasion to discuss the obvious dangers of these con- 
ceptions of literary history: their stress on nationalism to the ex- 
clusion of the common tradition of Western European literature, or 
the preoccupation with the ideological implications of literature to 
the exclusion of its artistic function and development. Carlyle only 
formulated an ideal program which he cannot be said to have at- 
tempted to carry out himself on any scale. 

These indications about the earlier history of some of Carlyle’s 
historical concepts have been, I hope, full enough to show that Car- 
lyle’s philosophy of history has nothing to do with the ‘‘sociolog- 
ical,’’ fundamentally naturalistic speculations of Saint-Simon or 
Comte. Nothing is changed in this conclusion by Mr. Shine’s con- 
vineing demonstration that Carlyle took up the Saint-Simonian 
formula of an alternation of organic and critical periods. It must 
have struck Carlyle as a corroboration of ideas he already held and 
had met with in the Germans. Carlyle, it is true, himself generously 
acknowledged his debt, on this point, to the Saint-Simonians.**? But 


45°‘ Nationalphysiognomie’’ in Herder, Werke, op. cit., x1, 365; ef. XIX, 
148, ‘‘ Nationalseele,’’ e. g., 11, 30. See Lempicki, loc. cit. 

46Southey, op. cit., p. 126. 

47Letter to Gustave d’Eichthal, May 17, 1831. In New Quarterly, u (1909), 
285, quoted by Shine, p. 67. 
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in a private letter it was natural to stress agreement; and Carlyle, 
we may surmise, might not himself have realized quite clearly how 
deeply his own conceptions differed from that of the Saint-Simon- 
jans. The gulf between Carlyle and the French group would be- 
come even more obvious if we could examine their basic religious and 
social beliefs. Mr. Shine promises a full discussion of this point 
which hitherto has not been handled very competently.** Carlyle 
and the Saint-Simonians, in spite of all the care and acumen in the 
treatment of details, is marred by the excessive isolation of its 
theme. The book demonstrates again the old truth that the history 
of even a single concept of a single writer must be investigated in 


a larger context. 
II 


In the light of these results we may take up the question of Car- 
lyle’s position and importance as a historian with much greater 
assurance. Undoubtedly, Mrs. Young’s defence of Carlyle as a 
philosopher of history and historian scores some important points. 
Too much stress has been laid hitherto on such sayings as that 
“Universal History is at bottom the History of Great Men.’’4° 
Carlyle’s great men and heroes, besides, must not be misinterpreted : 
they are not Nietzschean supermen, outside the moral order, beyond 
good and evil, but rather instruments of God’s will, executors of a 
decree which is not of their choosing and does not serve their in- 
dividual purposes. His heroes are always ‘‘representative men,’’ 
the ‘‘synopsis and epitome”? of their age,*° not egotists and titans. 

But the theory of heroes is only one aspect of his theory of history, 
which is, otherwise, not at all individualistic and atomistic. Society 
is by Carlyle conceived of as a whole, as a ‘‘collective individual,’’ 
and a theory of history, based on such social conceptions must take 
account of the silent workings of collective forces as well as of the 
deeds of great men. The article on ‘‘History’’ (1830) actually 
centers around the argument that ‘‘battles and war-tumults pass 
away like tavern-brawls’’ and that the real history is made by ‘‘all 
the forgotten train of artists and artisans’’ who have shaped the 
“inventions and traditions and daily habits that regulate and sup- 
port our existence.’’ At that time, at least, Carlyle disapproved of 


48D. B. Cofer, Saint-Simonism in the Radicalism of Thomas Carlyle (College 
Station, Texas, 1931) is quite uncritical. Ella M. Murphy, ‘‘Carlyle and the 
Saint-Simonians,’’ Studies in Philology, xxx111 (1936), 93-118, is more critical, 
but poorly informed. 

490f Heroes, Hero-worship and the Heroic in History, p. 1. 

5oMiscellanies, 11, 90 (‘‘ Boswell’’). 
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histories which stress only diplomacy and politics and recommends 
the writings of histories of religion and beliefs, of inventions, of 
philosophy and literature, which alone could be the basis of a fy. 
ture philosophy of history.*t Some history-books are criticized py 
Carlyle expressly for neglecting the real ‘‘Life of Man.’’ He on. 
sures Robertson’s History of Scotland in almost the same terms as 
he had censured earlier Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, because these 
books care only for the ‘‘amours of a wanton young queen,”’ for a 
‘‘series of palace intrigues and butcheries and battles,’’ and negleet 
to answer the main question: ‘‘By whom, and by what means, when 
and how, was this fair Scotland, with its Arts and Manufactures, 
Temples, Schools, Institutions, Poetry, Spirit, National Character, 
ereated, and made arable, verdant, peculiar, great?’’** Such an 
ideal cultural and spiritual history implies and demands the concept 
of slow and continuous development and even progress. (cea- 
sionally we find that Carlyle pronounced the view that ‘‘in all times, 
the happiness and greatness of mankind at large have been con- 
tinually progressive’’ and that ‘‘doubtless this age is also advane- 
ing.’”** Even an aim of history in a ‘‘higher, heavenly freedom’’ 
seems dimly envisaged.** 

The process of development itself is conceived of frequently on 
the age-old analogy of human life and its ages. ‘‘Society has,’’ also 
for Carlyle, ‘‘its periods of sickness and vigour, of youth, manhood, 
decrepitude, dissolution and new birth.’’*> The transition from 
period to period must necessarily be slow and almost as imperecepti- 
ble as the biological changes in our life. ‘‘Our clock strikes when 
there is a change from hour to hour; but no hammer in the Horloge 
of Time peals through the universe when there is a change from 
Era to Era.’’** ‘‘The weightiest causes,’’ he recognizes ‘‘may be 
the most silent.’’ As the process of history is an ‘‘ever-living, ever- 
working Chaos of Being,’’ the historian, with his narrative method 
is at a disadvantage; our ‘‘chains’’ and ‘‘chainlets,’’ our ‘‘ causes 
and effects,’’ make narrative linear, while all action is solid. It is 
‘‘extended in breadth and depth, as well as in length . . . it spreads 


51] bid., 11, 86-7. 

52Two Note-books, 168-9 (after June 1830) on Scott, and Miscellanies, m, 
81-83 (‘‘ Boswell’’). 

53 Miscellanies, 11, 80. 

54] bid., 1, 82. 

557 bid., 11, 13. 
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abroad on all hands, modifying and modified; as well as advances 
towards completion.’”*? This ‘‘mighty tide of thought and action’’ 
is ultimately mysterious and, because of its mysterious reality, 
worthy of reverence and acceptance. Carlyle goes so far as to say 
that ‘‘whatsoever has existed has had its value: without some truth 
and worth lying in it, the thing could not have hung together.’’** 
The awe of the mere fact that something was once real and true, 
inspires much of Carlyle’s distrust of fiction and reverence for 
history. ‘‘King Lackland,’’ comments Carlyle on a passage in the 
chronicle of Jocelin de Brakelonde, ‘‘was there, verily he; and did 
leave these tredecim sterlingit . .. and did live and look in one way 
or the other, and the whole world was living and looking along with 
him. There, we say, is the grand peculiarity ; the immeasurable one ; 
distinguishing, to a really infinite degree, the poorest historical fact, 
from all Fiction whatsoever.’”*® The unique fact of the past event, 
the slow, continuous development of great collective forces, these 
are the two central concepts of an historical view of the world 
which the young Carlyle had adopted and scattered about in casual 
pronouncements in many essays. 

But do these pronouncements which we have reduced to some 
logical order make Carlyle a great philosopher of history? Was 
he a second Hegel or Comte? Mrs. Young is surely mistaken when 
she speaks of Carlyle’s philosophy of history as ‘‘Hegelian’’ or, 
more carefully, of his conception of social institutions as a ‘‘min- 
gling of Hegelian and Herderian elements.’’*’ There is no evidence 
that Carlyle, at least in the early years, knew more of Hegel than 
his bare name; but apart from the question of actual historical 
relationship, Carlyle cannot be called even remotely an Hegelian, 
for there is a deep difference between the development of the con- 
crete Idea in Hegel’s philosophy of history and Carlyle’s irrational 
tide of thought and action. Carlyle knows no end of history and 
could not see its fulfillment in its own time as Hegel did. Carlyle’s 
own prophecy of the future does not amount to more than a fear of 
imminent upheavals and revolutions, which, he seems to hope, might 
after two centuries of violence lead to a new age of faith and 
stabilization.*t Nor is Carlyle a Comte, who tried to establish a 


57Ibid., 11, 89. 

58[bid., 111, 100. 

59Past and Present, p. 46. 
60Loc. cit., p. 68. 

61 French Revolution, 1, 133. 
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science of social change and painted the establishment of perfec 
humanity as the goal of the beginning positive stage. 

But if Carlyle is neither a Hegel nor a Comte, is it even true that 
he holds consistently to the historical point of view? Is it not rather 
that the views which we have expounded occur at a_ particular 
period, around 1830, and then recede into the background? And are 
they not, frequently even from the very beginning, combined with 
other conflicting and contradictory views which have far deeper 
roots in Carlyle’s mind and past? What about his practice? Has 
he written history according to the theory which he seems to haye 
held with such conviction? It seems undeniable that Carlyle was 
never able to keep consistently to the historical point of view, that 
he always introduced a set of ethical standards which are not derived 
from history itself and which prevent him from judging the in. 
dividuality of a man or time by its own inherent criteria. Carlyle is 
an absolutist, an ethical rigorist, who applies a standard of truth, 
sincerity and faith to each and every event or person or epoch with 
which he is confronted. When Carlyle seems to apply a metaphysical 
eriterion of reality versus illusion, he is also pronouncing a thinly 
disguised ethical judgment: illusion means to him sham, insincerity, 
falseness, while reality is truth, sincerity, goodness. Carlyle surely 
has nothing of the historian’s feeling for the individuality of an 
epoch which Ranke, echoing Herder, had described as being ‘‘un- 
mittelbar zu Gott.’’®* Carlyle said so himself: in speaking of the 
seventeenth-century in England he declared that ‘‘thus do the two 
centuries stand related to me —the seventeenth worth/ess except 
precisely in so far as it ean be made the nincteenth.’’** Not only is 
history considered by Carlyle as magister vitac, but the only worth- 
while history seems to him that which is preoccupied with what is 
‘alive and frondent for us.’’ To hear of what ‘‘reaches no longer to 
the surface, never to send forth leaves and fruit for mankind any- 
more,’’ it to him ‘‘an affliction,’ the task only of ‘‘Pedants and 
Dullards and disastrous malefactors.’’** Lack of interest in the 
past in itself could not be formulated more sharply: this passage 
with its stress on the durable and present is surely in flat contra- 
diction to the passage on John Lackland quoted earlier, as Lackland 


62Leopold Ranke, Uber die Epochen der neucren Geschichte. Cf. Herder, 
Werke (ed. Suphan, v, 527): ‘‘Kein Ding im ganzen Reich Gottes . . . ist 
allein Mittel— alles Mittel und Zweck zugleich, und so gewiss auch diese 
Jahrhunderte. 

6sCorrespondence of Thomas Carlyle and R. W. Emerson (Boston, 1888), Ul, 
10-11 (letter, dated August 29, 1842). 

64Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, ed. Lomas, I, 6. 
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precisely will never return again and has been there at Bury St. 
Edmunds only once. 

But is is not only ethical and utilitarian preoccupations which 
make Carlyle ignore or neglect the pastness of history. It is also a 
metaphysical conviction of the fundamental unreality of time which 
makes for a static view of the world. No other teaching, or rather 
supposed teaching of Kant’s —for Kant never thought that Time 
js an illusion — made such an impression on Carlyle as his argument 
in favor of the phenomenality of space and time. To Carlyle, Time 
becomes ‘‘lying Time’’ and ‘‘illusory Appearance,’’ the ‘‘grand 
anti-magician and universai wonder-hider.’’ In a late entry in his 
journal Carlyle testified again to the deep impression which the 
theory of the ideality of Time and space had made on him. ‘‘I have 
felt greatly oppressed in thinking of the long duration of Time past 
and Kant offered a relief in the suggestion that Time may be some- 
thing altogether different from what we imagine.’’* Carlyle did not 
want to transfer himself to another time, as the historian does; he 
wanted to sweep away the illusion of Time, to rend it asunder, to 
“pierce the Time-element and glance into the Eternal.’’* 

Also his conception of development has one marked feature which 
sets it sharply off from that of the ‘‘historical school.’’ Certainly 
Carlyle avoided the pitfalls of the rigid constructions of both Hegel 
and Comte: he knows no dialectics nor three stages of progress. 
But he does only occasionally understand the concept of slow and 
continuous development. Most frequently Carlyle thinks of history 
as interrupted by convulsions and catastrophes, revolutions rather 
than evolutions, out of which society arises anew, completely new- 
made, like a Phoenix. The psychological affinity to the individual 
need for conversion, for a sudden illumination such as Teufelsdroekh 
experiences in the Rue de St. Thomas d’Enfer, may have helped 
Carlyle to see the need and the fact of such catastrophes in history, 
as contemporary geology found them also in the history of the earth. 

If we glanee at Carlyle’s actual practice of history-writing our 
observations will be confirmed many times over.®* In her investiga- 
tion of Carlyle’s practice as a historian Mrs. Young goes scarcely 


65Sartor Resartus (ed. C. F. Harrold, New York, 1937), p. 262; Journal, 
dated April 1851, quoted in D. A. Wilson, Carlyle at his Zenith (London, 1927), 
P. ad also in W. Allingham, Diary (London, 1908), p. 273. Entry dated Feb. 
, 1879. 

66Sartor, ed. cit., p. 261. 

67Sartor, 111, Cha. V. ‘‘ Phoenix,’* (ed. Harrold, pp. 231-238). Cf. also p. 268. 

68For considered views on Carlyle as a historian see, H. Taine, History of 
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beyond The French Revolution and dwells far too much on a justi- 
fication of narrative and dramatic history, a technique which Carlyle 
shares with most historians before the time of archive-research, The 
actual question to be answered is whether Carlyle carried out his 
eollectivistie and developmental theories in practice. In spite of 
some of the arguments which can be brought forward in mitigation 
of a negative answer, one has to conclude that Carlyle almost com. 
pletely neglected institutions, inventions, economies, social forces, 
and all which he demanded of Robertson’s History of Scotland. Ye 
certainly neglected origins and continuities, transitions from epoch 
to epoch. Mrs. Young never touches on the arguments which haye 
been brought forth against the validity of Carlyle’s conception of 
the French revolution or his excessive underestimation of the eon. 
stitutional struggle between Parliament and Crown during the 
English Civil Wars or his neglect of the administrative work of 
Frederick the Great in favor of personalities and battle pictures, 
The French Revolution is conceived in Carlyle as an outbreak of the 
daemonic element in man, a struggle of God and the Devil, a con- 
stant illustration of the law of retribution, of Nemesis, as an ex- 
emplification of God’s particular providence.® Whole epochs— 
among them the eighteenth century — are condemned as purely 
negative, as sham, illusion, even non-existent ; they are never under- 
stood as valid in themselves or even as functioning in a series, 
Everyone of Carlyle’s historical books serves a definite timely pur- 
pose: The French Revolution seems written to warn the England 
of its time and exhort it to social responsibility, the Cromwell surely 
paints the picture of the desired leader, the account of Jocelin de 
Brakelonde in Past and Present evokes a social utopia, and even 
Frederick the Great is held up as a model-king and ruler. 
English Literature, Book 1V, Chapter V. (translated H. van Laun, Edinburgh, 
1872, 11, 467-476); F. Harrison, ‘‘ Histories of the French Revolution,’’ in 
The Choice of Books (London, 1886), especially pp. 408-414; G. M. Trevelyan, 
‘*Carlyle as an Historian’’ in Living Age, Vol. 223 (1899), 366-375; C. H. 
Firth, introduction to Mrs. 8. C. Lomas’s ed. of Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches 
(London, 1904, 3 vols.); E. Fueter, Geschichte der neueren Historiographie 
(Miinchen, 1911); A. Aulard, ‘‘Carlyle, Historien de la Révolution Frangaise”’ 
in La Révolution Frangaise, Lx11 (1912), 193-205; G. P. Gooch, History and 
Historians in the Nineteenth Century (London, 1913), pp. 323-332; J. W. 
Thompson, A History of Historical Writing (New York, 1942), 11, 301-303, is 
disappointingly brief and thin. } 
69French Revolution, 1, 48, 65, ete. — J. A. Froude, Thomas Carlyle: Life in 
London, 11, 394, quotes a late entry in the journal (December 1869): ‘‘I find 


lying deep in me withal some confused but ineradicable flicker of belief that 
there is a ‘particular providence.’ ’’ 
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The question of Carlyle’s ‘‘historical sense’’ and position as a 
historian cannot be decided by arguments which show that Carlyle 
took great trouble to study his sources and was, according to the 
standards of the time, an accurate scholar. Mr, Harrold has shown, 
how skilfully and conscientiously Carlyle combined and used the 
French memoirs and Moniteurs for The French Revolution; and 
Mr. Richard A. E. Brooks, in his edition of a hitherto unpublished 
journal of a Journey to Germany: Autumn 1858," has proved how 
earefully Carlyle studied the topography on the spot for his battle- 
scenes in Frederick the Great and how impartially he weighed the 
written evidence available to him. We need not argue against this 
by pointing to Carlyle’s strange omissions, ruthless interpolations 
and rewritings in Croimwell’s Letters and Speeches or to his ecom- 
plete neglect of manuscript sources.” The whole question is not 
one of scholarly ethics, nor of Carlyle’s personal veracity and sin- 
cerity, which I think should be granted to so earnest a man. The 
lack of historical sense in Carlyle comes out far more clearly in the 
deplorable affair of the Squire papers (which is never even alluded 
to by Mrs. Young) in which Carlyle showed not only an almost 
unbelievable naiveté confronted with a hoaxer, but also an utter lack 
of sense for the style and atmosphere of the seventeenth century. 
He was taken in by the crudest forgeries of letters written sup- 
posedly by an ancestor of Mr. Squire and constantly repeated his 
complete confidence in their undeniable authenticity.** Carlyle’s 
lack of historical insight appears possibly most glaringly in his 
misinterpretations of the motives and the character of Frederick 
the Great, whom he absurdly enough exalted to a Carlylean hero of 
truthfulness and faith.7* On the whole, Carlyle’s sense of individu- 
ality and human personality seems grossly exaggerated by his 
enthusiasts. It is true that Carlyle’s irrational psychology which 
recognizes that man’s actions are not solely determined by reason 
and personal happiness, and his divinatory method, which spurned 
causal explanations and ‘‘motive-grinding,’’ saved him from the 


70C, F, Harrold, ‘‘Carlyle’s General Method in the French Revolution,’’ 
PMLA, xu (1928), 1150-69. 

71New Haven, Yale University Press, 1940. 

720n Cromwell, see Reginald F. D. Palgrave, ‘‘Carlyle, the ‘Pious Editor’ 
of Cromwell’s Speeches,’’ in National Review, vu (1887), 588-605, and C. H. 
Firth, loc. cit. 

73Firth, loc. cit. All the documents are reprinted in W. Aldis Wright, ‘‘ The 
Squire Papers,’’ English Historical Review, 1 (1886), 311-348. 

74Norwood Young, Carlyle: His Rise and Fall (London, 1927), is frequently 
unfair, but his criticism of Frederick is valid. 
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mistakes of much eighteenth-century historiography which foung 
everywhere conscious intentions and calculations and hence frayq 
and trickery. But Carlyle rarely enters a man’s mind sympathet. 
ically : he frequently is content with sketching his external physiog. 
nomy, with a ‘‘flame-picture’’ or, at his worst, with the lurid light 
of the theater or the grimace of a caricature. His portraits of 
Coleridge or Lamb are the achievements of a superb caricaturist, his 
sneering condemnations of Shelley, Keats, Hazlitt, or August Wil. 
helm Schlegel mere ventings of prejudice and spite.”* Carlyle’s 
narrow range of sympathy is in itself a contradiction of the true 
‘‘historical spirit’? and must account for the most repulsive traits 
of his adoration of mere power, which comes out in his attitude to 
the Irish or Polish question, to the Negroes or the Czechs.’* Henry 
James the elder, in an essay little known today, put, I believe, the 
finger on the spot: ‘‘The main intellectual disqualification, then, of 
Carlyle, in my opinion, was the absoluteness with which he asserted 
the moral principle in the human bosom, or the finality which his 
grim imagination lent to the conflict of good and evil in men’s 
experience. 

The attempts, then, to claim for Carlyle a deep comprehension of 
the historical point of view or even an anticipation of a modern 
sociological conception of the laws of history are doomed to failure. 
No doubt, for a time and in certain contexts, Carlyle adopted some 
of the main tenets of the historical creed: its stress on individuality 


75On Coleridge, see Life of Sterling, Chapter VIII.—On Lamb, see Rem- 
iniscences, ed. C. E. Norton (Boston, 1887), 1, 94; ef. Two Note-books (New 
York, 1898), p. 218. — On Shelley, Reminiscences, 11, 292-93; Letter to Brown- 
ing in Letters to Mill, Sterling and R. Browning (London, 1923), p. 292; W. 
Allingham, Diary (London, 1908), p. 242; Sir Charles G. Duffy, Conversations 
with Carlyle (London, 1892), pp. 63-4; T. Wemyss Reid, Life of Richard 
Monckton Milnes, Lord Houghton (2 vols., London, 1890), 1, 435-6. — On Keats, 
see Reid, loc. cit., and W. Allingham, op. cit., pp. 41, 205, 310.— On Hazlitt, 
Two Note-books, p. 213; Letters, 1826-1836, ed. C. E. Norton (2 vols., Boston, 
1888), 1, 171; Letters to Mill, Sterling, ete., ed. cit., pp. 28-29. — On Schlegel, 
see Two Note-books, p. 258, and D. A. Wilson, Carlyle on the French Revolution 
(London, 1924), p. 284. 

76On Irish question, see Cromwell (ed. Lomas, 1, 459-62, 472-73; 11, 58-60); 
‘Reminiscences of my Irish Journey in 1849,’’ Century Magazine, xxiv (1882). 
Cf. also a letter approving Froude’s views in Herbert Paul, Life of James A. 
Froude (London, 1905), p. 224, and a letter on Daniel O’Connell in Corre- 
spondence of Thomas Carlyle and R. W. Emerson (Boston, 1883), 1, 143. —On 
Polish question, see approval of partitions in Frederick (vi, 44, 55, 59, 120, 
123-24).— On Negro question, see ‘‘ Occasional Discourse on the Nigger Ques- 
tion’’ in Fraser’s Magazine, xt. (1849) and ‘‘Ilias Americana in Nuce’?’ in 
Maemillan’s Magazine, vit (1863).— On Czechs, see Journey to Germany: 
Autumn 1858, ed. cit., pp. 71-92. 

77Literary Remains, ed. William James (Boston, 1885), p. 457. 
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and development. But these ideas remained in Carlyle unassimilated 
next to contradictory and far more deeply rooted unhistorical pre- 
suppositions. These largely moralistic, dualistic conceptions of his- 
tory as a battlefield of God and the Devil gained completely the 
upper hand in Carlyle’s later writings and were never absent from 
his actual practice. There was, of course, some merit in Carlyle’s 
early pronouncements of the historical point of view; but his own 
writing of history cannot be said to exemplify this theory of history. 
Carlyle adopted many of these ideas merely as welcome weapons 
against the common foe of eighteenth-century rationalism: he him- 
self never assimilated them in his practice, just as he never wrote 
literary history according to his recipe of a history of the national 
mind. In his very depth of being Carlyle remained a Calvinistic 
Christian, who tried by new formulas to reconcile his faith to a new 
time. His deepest roots are in the creed of his ancestors, which had 
survived almost unchanged in the country and region of his birth. 
Carlyle’s position in a history of the philosophy of history is thus 
amazingly similar to his position in a general history of thought: 
again he only scems to proclaim the new German idealism, but in 
actual reality he has seized only a few key ideas with which to fight 
the eighteenth century. Both in philosophy and in the theory of 
history Carlyle approximated the new German point of view only 
for a short time. But just as in philosophy his affiliations were with 
an irrationalistic undercurrent rather than with the great dialectical 
philosophers, with Jacobi and Jean Paul rather than with Kant, 
Fichte, or Hegel,** so also his interest in the ideas of German philos- 
ophy of history is limited to Herder and the Romantics in prefer- 
ence to the speculative systems of Fichte, Schelling, or Hegel. In 
his heart of hearts Carlyle refused to accept either the new idealistic 
monism or the historical point of view as it had been defined in 
Germany at the turn of the century. This may disqualify Carlyle 
as a philosopher in a technical sense or as a historian, especially as 
he could not oppose the new creed with any complete and coherent 
view of his own. But there may be something laudable and possibly 
important and great in Carlyle’s ultimate refusal to accept these 
view-points. We have seen too much of the dangers of excessive 
‘“‘historicism’’ not to know that it may lead to a complete anarchy 


781 repeat here the conclusion on Carlyle’s relations to German philosophy 
reached in my paper ‘‘Carlyle and German Romanticism’’ in Xenia Pragensia 
(Prague, 1929, pp. 375-403) and in the section on Carlyle in my Kant in Eng- 
land (Princeton, 1931, pp. 183-202). 
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of values, to the ‘‘worst of absolutes, absolute relativism.’ There 
is an old and deep insight in Carlyle’s rigid moralism and even 
dualism which cannot overlook the ‘‘daemonic’’ element in man and 
history. Evolution, slow, continuous evolution was and is, no doubt, 
one of the central tools and criteria of modern historiography. But 
the dogma of the continuity of evolution or the absolute regularity 
of cycles of growth and decay has far too frequently led to a blind 
trust in progress or an equally blind pessimistic fatalism in the style 
of Spengler. Modern biology, which has come to accept such con- 
cepts as ‘‘mutations’’ and ‘‘jumps,’’ may suggest that there is 
something even in the idea of a ‘‘Phoenix”’ or a ‘‘palingenesis”’ of 
society. Recent history must have taught the most obstuse that there 
are catastrophes and ecataclysms, that the old saying natura non 
facit saltum could be changed into historia factt saltum. Though 
Carlyle as a historian must be found wanting in many essential 
qualifications, his insight into some features of the historical process 
may be deeper than that of the professional historians of the nine- 
teenth century. But this is a question which a paper concerned with 
Carlyle’s historical position is scarcely obliged to answer. 


79An expression used by Norman Foerster. 


CHARADE 


By Leo Spirzer 
The Johns Hopkins University 


The word charade is not attested in the dictionary of the Academy 
until 1798. According to Kluge-Goetze it is of Provencal origin; in 
their article on rebus they state ‘‘Die Ritselart geht (wie die 
Scharade von der Provence) von der Pikardie aus,’’ and they ex- 
plain Germ. Scharade by reference to a Prov. charade [sic!] which 
in its turn is connected with OF charaie ‘Zauberspruch.’ Diez pro- 
posed alternatively the OF charaie and the Prov. etymon — which 
he writes, more nearly correctly, charado. The more recent Romance 
philologists have ignored the possibility of the OF etymon, and 
championed a Prov. charrado (this is in fact the correct form of the 
Prov. word), which Mistral translates ‘causerie, conversation ; 
charade, sorte d’énigme”; this is the procedure of the REW, of 
Bloch-von Wartburg, of Gamillscheg and Dauzat*— in spite of the 
fact that already in 1879 Foerster had offered (in ZRPh, m, 263) 
an explanation of the development of our word from Old French; 
in this one page of (on the whole) ‘classical’ analysis, he shows that 
Mod. Fr. charade continues the OF charait, charaie, charaute, 
charaude which are based on the Latin character ‘schedula magicis 
notis aut litteris exarata.’ From the semantic point of view he 
points out that a paper inscribed with magic signs (‘characters’) 
offers a ‘riddle’ (‘‘riitselhaft war’’) ; as regards the presence of the 
suffix -ade instead of -aude he compares the dialectal atre from 
autre. He could also have suggested a ‘levelling’ process in which 
the uncommon -aude was replaced by the more frequent -ade. 

Now it is quite possible that this suffix -ade gave to etymologists 
the impression of a Provencal word ; the genuine French representa- 
tive of -ata was -ée, whereas in Provence we find such forms as 
galéjado, aillado, ete. This may be the reason that as early as 1770 


iThe first attestation in English (1776) shows the spelling charrade, which 
may be due to some (French?) speculation on the Provencal origin (charrado). 

2Still less plausible is Skeat’s suggestion that Sp. charrada ‘speech or action 
of a clown’ (Sp. charro ‘peasant’) is the etymon of charade. What a haughty 
attitude toward the riddle in particular and toward popular games in general 
is revealed in such a casual etymological hypothesis! 


| 
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we find, in Sébastien’s Dictionnaire de la littérature (which eon. 
tains the first mention of our word), the suggestion of a Provencal 
origin : 

Ce mot vient de 1’idiome languedocien et signifie, dans son origine, un dis. 

cours propre 4 tuer le temps: on dit en languedoe: allons faire des charades 
pour allons passer ]’aprés-soupé, ou allons veiller chez un tel, parce que, dans 
les assemblées de 1’aprés-soupé, le peuple de cette province s’amuse A dire des 
riens pour passe-temps. 
Here Sébastien proposes the same development of meaning as that 
which might seem to be suggested by Mistral’s noun ‘causerie , , . 
sorte d’énigme’: a development from ‘idle talk as a means of pass. 
ing the time’ to ‘riddle, puzzle.’ But to me such a semantie deyel- 
opment is gravely suspect. 

There is, for example, no evidence that the Languedoc. phrase to 
which Sébastien refers has changed one whit from its original mean- 
ing ‘allons bavarder un peu,’ ‘let’s go have a chat’; in this dialect 
the noun for ‘chat, after-dinner gossip’ has not developed the 
meaning ‘riddle’ any more than have Fr. veillée or Sp. tertulia 
‘evening chat’; nor is there evidence of any such development in 
Catalonian, where we find alternating the onomatopeie stems zarr- 
and zerr- ‘to chatter, gossip,’ on which are based the substantives 
xarrada, xerrada ‘chatter, gossip’ (not ‘charade’). And as for the 
Prov. noun charrado which according to Mistral possesses both 
meanings, it must be noted that the corresponding verb charra 
means only ‘causer, faire la conversation, babiller, jaser’ (not ‘to 
propose riddles’). Accordingly it seems to me only reasonable to 
suspect that the (additional) meaning ‘riddle,’ found with the sub- 
stantive alone, has been borrowed from the French word itself: 
instead of Prov. charrado being the origin of Fr. charade, ‘riddle,’ 
it is the French charade which has influenced the Provencal form — 
to which it was, phonetically, so similar. No such identification took 
place in Catalonian, since the phonetic connection of the e-stem 
with the French word was less apparent; but, had there really 
existed a semantic pattern of development ‘chatter’ > ‘riddle,’ this 
last meaning would have surely arisen in Catalan, without any such 
identification — just as it would have with the Proveneal verb. 

And that no such development did take place, is only to be ex- 
pected. For the onomatopeic stem charr-, cherr-, was originally 
created in order to represent human speech as a variety of noise: 
the ‘social noise’ arising from conversation in society, from aimless 
prattling. Is it likely, from the semantic point of view, that a game 
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based on concentration of attention and directed toward the solu- 
tion of a problem, should have been represented by means of a word 
descriptive of chatter without aim or purpose? Indeed, if we con- 
sider the terms for ‘riddle’ in the various languages, it is evident 
that there is generally a suggestion of the aim of arriving at truth: 
the truth which, sphinx-like, is ultimately underlying. Fr. devi- 
nette implies that there is a truth to be ‘guessed’ (and divinare 
points to the inspiration of the intellectual faculties by ‘divine 
forces’) ; Germ. Réitsel = Rat ‘advice’; Eng. riddle = OE raedelse 
‘eounsel, opinion’; Sp. quisicosa = ¢ qué es cosa [y cosa]? (thus 
there is ‘a thing’ to be guessed), and Sp. acertijo comes from 
aertar ‘to hit the exact spot’; Rum. ghicitoare, of whatever origin 
it may be, is in the Rumanian Bible of 1688 a translation of 
Gr. atviypa belongs to alvos ‘sens fondamental, parole 
significative’ whence ‘récit ou allégorie’ (Boisaeq) ; Goth. frisahts 
translates eixov, and aivtypa. 

With Latin character, likewise, we have a reference to that which 
would stimulate the inquiring, exploring, guessing imagination: 
the curious inscriptions of old magic texts. The etymological rela- 
tionship of Eng. riddle with to read, of Germ. Rune ‘characters of 
the early German tribes’ with Goth. rina ‘secret’ shows the spell 
that ancient characters exercise on our mind. With character it is 
the element of the mysterious that predominates; and in earlier 
times it must have been the sense of mystery to which the riddle 
appealed: the riddle proposed by the Sphinx to Oedipus dealt with 
the mystery of the ages of man and of the family ; when the Queen 
of Sheba spoke in riddles to Solomon she opened to the Sage of 
Judea perspectives of her exotic Orient. Originally, according to 
André Jolles (Einfache Formen, 1930, p. 132) the riddle was akin 
to the myth: 


In der Form Mythe sind wir selbst die Fragenden—in der Form Ritsel 
werden wir gefragt, und zwar so, dass wir antworten miissen. Deshalb steht 
Mythe im Zeichen der Freiheit — Ritsel im Zeichen der Gebundenheit; deshalb 
ist Mythe Tiitigkeit, Riatsel Leiden, deshalb bedeutet Mythe ein Aufatmen, 
Ratsel eine Beklemmung.? Es ist kein Zufall, dass ein althochdeutsches Wort 
fiir Ratsel tunkal, das Finstere, heist.3a 


8The ‘suffering’ experienced by the guesser, upon whom there is imposed 
an examination by another person superior to him in age and wisdom, is clearly 
illustrated by the Greek synonym of aiviypa, i.e. yeiqos which originally means 
‘net’ and suggests the snarl in which the examinandus is caught by the insidious 
riddle. The sentence in Quevedo’s Visita de los chistes: 

Yo me quedé [when seeing a fantastic person] como hombre que le 
preguntan qué es cosa y cosa... . No me espant6; suspendiéme. ... 
perhaps renders a relatively modern feeling. Oedipus, before giving his master- 

ful answer to the Sphinx, must have been frightened. 
saCf, Cge L: aenigma ‘obscura intellegentia, obscuriloquium’ ete. 
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The mythical approach to the world which the riddle PFesupposes 
has been replaced today by the scientific approach — with the result 
that the riddle has lost its seriousness in modern civilization where 
it has become either a game for children* or a social pastime for 
their bored elders. Yet, the etymology of charade generally pro- 
posed would begin with this, the degenerate, modern stage!® Tp 
operate with such a shift as ‘chatter’ > ‘riddle’ is only to confuse, 
in the terms of Jolles, the ‘‘Gesellschaftriitsel’’ or ‘‘bezogene Form” 
(an applied, trivialized form) with the ‘‘einfache Form’? (pri. 
mordial form). Character, with its connotation of magic® and 
mystery, suggests the ‘‘ Kinfache Form’’ of the riddle. 

As for the OF forms charai(t), -e, -aude, -aute, upon which Mod. 
Fr. charade is obviously based, little light has been cast upon their 
development since the article of Foerster: in the latest contribution 
of the FEW an attempt is made to divide the forms between char. 
acter ‘magic sign’ and caragius ‘sorcerer’: OF charait is supposed 
to be a popular development of character, and charaut, -de, a 
‘“‘wohl halbgelehrt’’ representative thereof; but OF charai and 
charaie are claimed to be popular reflections of caragius (here FEW 
follows the REW). But the assumption of a second etymon cara- 
gius’ has one serious objection: it must be observed, though no one 


4This decline is reflected in our languages by the diminutives, unknown, so 
far as I ean see, to the ancient languages: Fr. devinette (but O. Prov. devinalh, 
— endevinalles), Ital. indovinello, Sp. acertijo, Eng. riddle (diminutive 
suffix -le). 

5The conception ‘dire des riens pour passer le temps’ is connected with the 
relatively modern phenomenon of boredom (ennui, Langeweile) which, accord- 
ing to Littré’s definition of the French word, produces that ‘sorte de vide qui se 
fait sentir 4 1’4me privée d’action ou d’intérét aux choses,’ that feeling of 
nothingness, as Heidegger defines Langeweile, which is expressed in unforget- 
table words by Pascal and La Bruyére. The phrase passer le temps and the 
compound passe-temps which are based on the feeling that ‘to spend one’s time’ 
is an effort, are attested from the fifteenth century on; Montaigne has much to 
say on this subject, ef. R. Glasser, Geschichte des franz. Zeitbegriffe, p. 132. 
We may suppose that the charade, like the devinette, the rébus, ete., goes back 
to a much ‘older’ feeling. 

When Hemingway (‘‘For Whom The Bell Tolls’’) states that aburrimiento 
‘boredom’ is, in Spain, no privilege of any single class, he is speaking of the 
specifically Spanish desengaio, a philosophical attitude of disillusionment gen- 
uine in Spain since the baroque age -— in contrast to the boredom (ennui, spleen) 
which, in most modern civilizations, is a product of the upper classes. 

6Magic, too, has become a ‘‘gesunkenes Kulturgut,’’ as in the ‘counting-out 
rhymes’ of children, offering itself to the intellectual gymnastics of the young. 

7This word, attested since the 5th century in Caesar Arelatensis and in 
pseudo-Augustinian writings is, according to the FEW and Ernout-Meillet, of 
unknown origin. Walde, in his etymological dictionary of Latin, tentatively 
suggests as the etymon of Latin carag(i)us an ‘‘unattested’’ Gr. xdgayos 
—and, in spite of its supposed unattestedness, he managed to offer the Indo- 
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seems to have noted this discrepancy, that this word refers, not to 
the art of sorcery but to the man who practises it: how could 
‘sorcerer’ become ‘sorcery’? ;* at the least one should postulate a 


European etymology — of a ghost-word. As it happens, Gr. xdgayos is attested 


in Hesychius, but it means ‘the strident sound of a saw’! (in Hofmann’s 
revised edition of Walde’s dictionary caragius is no longer listed). 

Now it is apparent from the examples in the ThLL (s. v. caragius) that 
this word appears frequently in ecclesiastical Latin associated with character: 


Cf. with Ambr.: qui confident in phylacteriis et characteribus 
Aug.: praecantationes et invocationes et characteres 


The passage Ps. Aug.: auguria . . . et praecantationes et caragios sortilegos 
caragis et divinis, haruspicibus vel phylacteriis. 


In addition there was a charagma (charauma) ‘character, nota’ attested in the 
Itala which appears in the Vulgata as character (charagma = yégayua, from 

agioow; ThLL s, v. charagma). Thus the likelihood is suggested that c(h)ar- 
agius, character and charagma belong to the same word-family. And already 
Foerster, without the Thesaurus material at hand, had said: ‘‘ Von demselben 
Stamme yagany — kommt caragius.’’ By this I suppose he meant that it repre- 
sented a hybrid formation from the Greek radical with a Latin suffix: *[sortile- 
gus] yagay — ius. This etymology of Foerster seems to me quite in line with the 
linguistic habits of the early Christian writers, who were wont to fill in gaps in 
their Latin by hybrid formations drawn from Greek (I gave an example of this 
procedure in my article [ Language, xvitl. 50] on caritosus [ > Port. caridoso] ; 
this is a derivative of Gr. yagic, —ttog [phonetically akin to caritas] formed by 
means of the Latin suffix—osus). Now such a gap existed in the case of char- 
acter (charagma), for which no corresponding form was at hand for the ‘agent’ 
such as the language possessed in the pairs praecantator — praecantatio, divina- 
tor-divinatio, sortilegus—sortilegium, augur-—augurium, maleficus — male- 
ficium. This lack was met by the creation of caragius, which, as late as the 6th 
¢. was still a popular word in France, as is shown by its use in the language of 
edicts and decrees of the time (R.-L. Wagner, ‘Sorcier’ et ‘Magicien,’ 1939, 
p. 60); it does not, on the other hand, appear in the word-lists of the scholars 
Isidore of Seville and John of Salisbury (Wagner, l.c.). 

8Thus OF charaieresse, charauderesse ‘woman sorcerer’ is to be understood, 
not as a formation from caragius, but as based upon charai, -aude (< character) 
‘sorcery,’ cf. chasse (chasseur) — chasseresse; and OF charaud masce. ‘sorcerer’ 
represents a backformation from (en)charauder. As for the Norm. charas 
‘sorcier, individu dépenaillé,’ ‘berger,’ ete., though von Wartburg lists this 
under caragius (2), he admits that the tonie vowel of this Normandian word, 
and the geographie area (extending to Lyons) in which charas is found, offer 
difficulties; I would rather propose that it is derived either from characium 
(échalas, Pic. écara, ef. c’est un échalas ‘se dit d’une personne longue et 
maigre’) or from cara (ef. mod. Prov. carasso, middle Fr. carasse): from 
‘ugly-faced’ the transfer to ‘poor looking individual, shepherd, sorcerer’ seems 
quite acceptable. 

In such Southern Italian dialect words as Sie. karagau ‘a species of jay’ or 
Reggio garaggu ‘a species of sea-gull,’ it might seem that we have the only 
genuine reflections of caragius. But the article in REW which, basing itself 
on Riegler, Arch. rom., vil, 3, ascribes these words to caragius, is a model of 
inexactness: there appears after no 1673 (caragius ‘Zauberer’) a separate 
article no 1673a (inserted in the 3rd edition of the REW) which lists the two 
Southern words: caragius ‘Eichelhiiher’ (‘jay’). But to this it must be ob- 
jected that (1) if Riegler’s hypothesis is correct that the jay was called a 
sorcerer, then ‘this caragius ‘Eichelhaher’ should appear as the second part of 
article 1673: caragius ‘Zauberer’; (2) the meaning ‘Eichelhiher’ is not at- 
tested in Latin as the REW would have it appear, but is a supposition of Mr. 
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* carag-ium (patterned after sortilegium) as the etymon. But it is 
not at all necessary to look any further than the self-same word 
character for the etymon of all five OF forms. According to the 
evolution of final -z (—=t + s) >-s in early French, a charaiz from 
character (-es) could have given charais, and from this in turn could 
have been extracted a singular charai (ef. O. Prov. carach and 
carai) ; this charai could have yielded a neuter plural (or feminine) 
charaie. Or again, by analogy with doi(t) = digitus: doie = digita, 
a charaie could have developed from charait, and engendered in turn 
a mase. sing. charai. Thus charai(t), charaie, charaut, charaude,? 
charact(e), charat all may be accepted as offering a gamut of dif. 
ferent, more or less popular, adaptations of chardcter.'° 

The characteres were originally magical signs, so too was probably 
originally the charaude ; thus our charade, though by chance attested 
so late, is probably related to the medieval idea of (magical) char. 
acters. As for the particular meaning which it came to acquire ‘a 
kind of riddle, in which each syllable of a word to be guessed, and 
sometimes the word itself, is enigmatically described or acted,’ it 
may be that it was the technique of the rebus or the hieroglyphs 


Riegler’s and consequently should have been provided with an asterisk; Rohlfs 
(Etym. Worterbuch der unterital. Graézitét), who introduces the Ital. dialect 
words under the heading * xdgayoc < sorcerer suggested by Walde is much 
more careful — and he also expresses himself quite cautiously about ‘‘dies im 
Griechischen nicht belegte Wort . . . diirfte fortleben in . . .’’; he rejects 
any relationship with xéga& ‘raven.’ (It is probable that no Greek * ydgayos 
(sorcerer) existed since charag- (i)us is a Latin formation). 

To return to Meyer-Liibke’s belief that these Italian words are based on Latin 
charagius: any etymologist who desires to champion the cause of a hypothetical 
Latin etymon, is indeed hard pressed if he can point to an etymon found only 
in Magna Graecia! According to me both caragius articles in the REW should 
be omitted, and the words meaning ‘witchcraft’ should all be listed under 
character — the explanation of the Southern Italian words for ‘jay’ being 
left in suspense; the late Latin word caragius itself should be listed in the 
Latin etymological dictionary under the word family character. 

9As for the forms in —aut, —-aude (generally accepted as derived from char- 
acter), the —u- ean be explained, not only by reference to the phonetic shift 
which, as Briich pointed out, occurs in some semi-learned words (contraut = 
contractum), but also by analogy within the word family: since charagma be- 
came charauma (like sagma> sauma; Fr. béte de somme, Ital. salma), this 
may have attracted a charauter. And the alternation of —d— with -—t- may be 
compared either to Fr. marchant—marchande, or to smaragdus > esmeraude 
(with the same —u- > —g- as in charauma) with which charaude rhymes in OF 
texts. 

10The same accent explains Sp. cardtula ‘mask,’ O. Ptg. cardntulas ‘char- 
acters, ciphers, pictures used by sorcerers,’ Sp. carantona, Port. carantonha 
‘ugly old woman’— all of which must needs go back to the meaning extant in 
O. Ptg.; chardcter >* chardctel (with dissimilation r-r>r-1), whereas 
O. Ptg. caritel and Span. medieval Lat. caltére ‘seal’ reflect the accent char- 
actére (> * charactéle), cf. Boletim de filologia, 11, 319. 
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which led to this specialization; it is significant that we find in 
Cesariano (1521, ef. Volkmann, ‘‘Bilderschriften der Renaissance”’ 
p. 33), the commentator on Vitruvius: ‘‘we call them [Egyptian 
hieroglyphs] ziphere seu kractere (‘code-signs or characters’), since 
the sovereigns use them in order to write secretly.’"* Such a seman- 
tie assumption helps bridge the gap between OF charaude ‘magic 
sign’ and the charade of 1770; but perhaps the detour via the 
hieroglyphs is not absolutely necessary: the ‘riddle’ in general 
could have been specialized to the Bilderrdatsel.1? 


Thus the use of cryptic signs in diplomatic writings in the place of letters 
js attested earlier than one would judge from our etymological dictionaries — 
which refer to the 18th c. In fact Bacon had already made a list of the ciphrae 
used in eryptography (Du Cange s. v. cifrae); ef. also the Italian texts in 
Tomm.- Bell. In France chiffre ‘écriture secréte’ was already known to Com- 
mines in 1486; in the sixteenth century the Satyre Ménipée has chiffres in the 
same meaning (Littré, s. v. dragon). 

The word suggests a transfer of meaning from (Arabic) ‘numbers’ (which 
cifra had come to mean) to ‘eryptie signs’: the treatise of Jean Tranchant, 
Lyons 1643, states: ‘‘toutefois ce mot [chiffre] abusivement prins en francois 
signifie toutes les figures [= ‘figures’] et l’art d’arithmétique’’ (Devic in the 
Supplément to Littré). If we remember that mathematics itself was considered 
as a magie practice (Ital. matematica ‘l’arte d’indovinare’; ef. the popular 
alterations of arithmetica listed in Arch. rom., v1. 159), we may think that cifra 
too underwent a semantic change under the influence of occult practice. 

(The article 7902a in REW which purports to explain the ultimate origin of 
Rom. zéro, chiffre, ete., lists only the article of Krumbacher in Etudes de 
philologie néo-grecque. . . , ‘‘publiées par J. Psichari’’ [this is ascribed to 
Psichari himself], though Krumbacher has retracted this article; it fails to 
mention the best article on the subject by A. Fischer, ZdMG 57, 783 seq., listed 
by Lokotsch s. v. sifr). 

122When Lavine in the Roman d’Eneas reluctantly reveals to her mother the 
name of the man she loves, she does so by delivering syllables piecemeal: e-ne-as 
—the process is that underlying the charade technique. Cf. on this atomization 
of words in old Romance Neuphil. Mitt. 37, 96. 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 
HENRY VAUGHAN’S ‘‘SALOME ON ICE”’ 


In ‘‘The Daughter of Herodias,’’? Vaughan tells the dancing 
Salome that ‘‘the Ice will those coy spirits cast asleep.’’ For the 
average reader this is a confusing reference, and Vaughan apparent. 
ly recognized this difficulty, for he inserted one of his very rare 
side notes: ‘‘.... in passing over a frozen river, the ice broke under 
her, and chopt off her head.’’ The origin of this legend has never 
been glossed, and since it throws some light on Vaughan’s reading, 
it is perhaps worth recording. 

The Virorum illustrium seu historiae sacrae libri X of Georgius 
Fabricius contains a short biography of Salome, which gives two 
accounts of her death. 

Nicephorus tradit saltatriculam hyemis tempore in amne submersam: corpus 
motu aquarum subsiluisse: caput eminens, glacie fuisse resectum. Corpus ejus 


truncum in aqua periit: caput in fluvio indurato jacens, videntibus spectaculo 
fuit. Cedrenus terra absorptam scribit.1 


Vaughan probably did not read Fabricius, because he knew only the 
account of Nicephorus, but which of the six Nicephori records the 
event? 

The story occurs in the EKKAHSIASTIKHE 
BIBAIA IH’ of Nikephoros Kallistos, which was issued in Greek 
and Latin parallel texts at Basel in 1555 and at Paris in 1562, 1574, 
1587, and 1630. A French translation was published at Paris in 
1586. The Latin translation of the Greek text reads: 


Filiae autem ejus (dignus enim est qui memoriae commedetur) talis fuit 
obitus. Eundem ei quopiam brumali tempore erat, et fluvius trajiciendus: qui 
cum glacie constrictus coagmentatusque esset, pedes eum transibat. Glacie 
autem rupta (idque non sine Dei numine) demergitur illa statim capite tenus: 
et inferioribus corporis partibus lasciviens molliusque se movens saltat, non in 
terra sed in undis: caput vero scelestum frigore et glacie coneretum, deinde 
etiam convulneratum, et a reliquo corpore, non ferro, sed glaciei crustis resectum, 
in glacie ipsa saltationem lethalem exhibet: spectaculoque eo omnibus praebito, 
in memoriam ea quae fecerat, spectantibus revocat.2 


If Vaughan read this legend in its ultimate source, we may assume 


10p. cit. (Leipzig, 1606), p. 264. 
2Op. cit. (Paris, 1630), 1, 20. 
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that he had an interest in the Byzantine chroniclers, which has 
hitherto been unknown to us. 
Johns Hopkins University Don CAMERON ALLEN 


DR. MATTHEW SUTCLIFFE 


The Dictionary of National Biography has a strange omission in 
its account of Dr. Matthew Sutcliffe. His biographer briefly notes 
that he wrote The Practice, Proceedings, and Lawes of armes (1593), 
yet fails to explain where and when Sutcliffe obtained the experience 
necessary to compose a three hundred page military treatise dealing 
with such varied subjects as mustering, provisioning, and training 
troops, the strategic use of different arms (i.e., pike, bow, arque- 
bus), and military law. Certainly no inexperienced man would 
write of these subjects and dedicate his work to the Earl of Essex. 

The omission can in part be supplied by a reading of Sutcliffe’s 
dedication. There he says he obtained the information contained in 
his book ‘‘not onely by long obseruation, but also by dangerous 
experience both in France, Italy, Flaunders, and Portugal’’ where 
Essex showed him ‘‘singular fauour.’”! Later in his work he again 
alludes to his military activities, stating ‘‘the commiseration I haue 
of poore souldiers, and detestation I had of disorders, that haue 
happened vpon this cause in the seruice where I haue bene, and 
feare of worse haue extorted these complaints from me... to do 
my countrey good. . .”” The campaigns to which Sutcliffe refers 
were undertaken between 1585 and 1592, a period long enough for 
an intelligent and observing man to learn a great deal. Just what 
position he held or what entertainment he received during those six 
years is unknown,* but he is listed among the ‘‘ Officers serving in 
the Low Countries’’ in 1587-1588 as ‘‘Judge Martial’’ (i.e., ad- 
vocate-general) and is noted on November 19, 1587, as receiving 
forty pounds for his work.‘ 

Even after settling down permanently in Devon as Dean of 
Exeter, Sutcliffe did not wholly give up his interest in martial 
affairs, for in February 1598(?) the Privy Council received a letter 


Sutcliffe, dedication, n. p. 

2Ibid., p. 79. He again mentions the Portugal voyage on p. 309. 

3It is not to be thought that he was continuously abroad from 1585 to 1592, 
for on January 30, 1586/87, he ‘‘was installed archdeacon of Taunton’’ and 
on October 12, 1588, he ‘‘was installed prebendary of Exeter, and on the 
27th... was confirmed in the dignity of dean of Exeter.’” DNB, tv, 175. 

4Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, (1587), p. 425; ibid., (1588), p. 2. 
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from R. Champernown stating that he had ‘‘raised among the 
clergy 60 horse more than before, whereof Mr. Dean Sutlyf is made 
eaptain.’’® 


Illinois Institute of Technology HENry J. Wepp 


THE COPY FOR THE 1592 QUARTO OF THE THREE LADIES 
OF LONDON 


Robert Wilson’s The Three Ladies of London exists now in two 
versions: the 1584 Warde and the 1592 Danter quartos. Hitherto, 
only Collier has attempted to define precisely the relationship be- 
tween these two editions. He says, ‘‘The second edition of 1599 
would seem, from the many variations, to have been printed from a 
different manuscript to that used for the edition of 1584, and in 
some respects it was an improvement.’”! Collier’s suggestion is the 
result of his inadequate collation of the two texts. Despite the 
several hundred variant readings between them there can be no 
doubt that the later quarto was printed from a copy of the earlier 
one. 

The most obvious clue to this relationship is the nearly invariable 
page-for-page correspondence between the two editions —a 
respondence clearly not due to chance. The average number of 
lines on a page of the 1584 quarto is fifty. In the 1592 quarto the 
type is slightly larger, and there are only forty-seven lines per page. 
Obviously, then, this page-for-page correspondence must have been 
the result of careful planning rather than of coincidence. And 
there is evidence that the compositor followed a well defined plan 
in setting up the 1592 quarto. 

The most patent of this evidence is the niggardly spacing of stage 
directions in the later quarto. The 1584 compositor habitually left 
a line of whites either above or below his stage directions, often both 
above and below. But the 1592 compositor many times utilized the 
space thus wasted by his predecessor. For example: on B1 of both 
quartos there are three stage directions. In the 1584 edition there 
is a row of whites below each of the directions. In the 1592 quarto 
this space is occupied by the text. By a similar economy text is 


5Salisbury Manuscripts, Pt. XIV, p. 54. Sutlyf — noted in the index to the 
Salisbury Manuscripts as ‘‘Dean of Exeter’? — is undoubtedly Dr. Matthew 
Sutcliffe. 

1Robert Dodsley, A Select Collection of Old English Plays... 4th ed.... 
rev. and en.... by W. Carew Hazlitt ... (London: Reeves and Turner 1874) 
VI, 14. 
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condensed on B2v, B3, B3v, B4, and B4v of the 1592 quarto. The 
same procedure is followed throughout all of the quarto. It seems 
clear enough that the purpose of this economy was to effect a page- 
for-page correspondence between the two quartos in spite of dis- 
parity in size of type and in average number of lines per page. It 
follows, then, that the copy for the 1592 quarto was the 1584 quarto. 

There is other evidence in support of this conclusion. In the 1584 
edition the arrangement of the speakers’ names is unusual. They 
are in the outer margin of each page. Almost invariably there is 
some maladjustment between the lineation of the speakers’ names 
and the first lines of the speeches which they introduce. Sometimes 
this maladjustment is slight. For example: on Elv at lines 8 and 9, 
the speakers’ names Vsury and Lucar are displaced scarcely half a 
line. On other pages, however, the displacement is greater. On 
A4v, the first speaker’s name is displaced two lines and the second 
and third are displaced one line. There is a similar mislineation of 
the speakers’ names for the stichomythic dialogue at the end of 
the page. 

This irregular lineation shows that the speakers’ names and the 
text of the 1584 quarto were set separately. A consequence of this 
system of composition is that in the 1584 quarto a speaker’s name 
never appears in a catchword. The compositor disregarded speakers’ 
names in setting up catchwords because when he set the text of the 
play he had no coneern with, and probably no knowledge of, the 
characters who were to speak the lines he set. Consequently, if the 
first words on Clv were: ‘‘Sinceri: Seeing thou wilt haue it .. .”’ 
the eatchword on C1 necessarily would be Seeing. 

In the 1592 edition of The Three Ladies the arrangement of the 
speakers’ names in the earlier quarto was not reproduced. Instead, 
speech-headings were set up with the text and differentiated from 
it only by type. Occasionally, however, the 1592 compositor omitted 
speakers’ names from the catchwords in his edition and thus left 


behind him indisputable evidence that the copy he followed was a | 


quarto of 1584 — indisputable because it can be demonstrated that 
it was neither his habit nor his intention to ignore speakers’ names 
in setting up catchwords. 

Eleven pages of the 1592 quarto begin with speakers’ names. On 
ten of these pages there is line-for-line correspondence with the 1584 
copy. In that quarto, the catchword of each of the pages preceding 
these ten is the first word of a speech. In the 1592 quarto, however, 
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four of these pages show speakers’ names in the catchword. For 
instance: on D1 of the 1584 quarto appears the catchword 0 haue, 
but the first words of Dlv are ‘‘Vsurie. O haue.’’ In the 1599 
edition, the necessary adjustment is made: the D1 catchword jg 
Vsu. O. 

F2 is the eleventh of the pages of the 1592 quarto beginning with 
a speaker’s name. It is also one of the points at which the page-for. 
page correspondence between the two editions is broken. Here, 
therefore, the 1592 compositor followed his own impulse. The first 
words of the 1592 F2 are ‘‘Dilli. Thou was seen .. .’’ The Fly 
eatechword is Dilli. Here, the use of the speaker’s name as a catch. 
word is evidence enough that the 1592 compositor intended to use 
speakers’ names as catchwords when it seemed necessary. 

His failure to do so on other pages must have been due to the 
influence of his copy. There are six instances of this influence. 

The first words on C3 of the 1592 quarto are ‘‘Con: You,”’ but 
the catehword of C2v is You. In the 1584 quarto the first word on 
C3 is You, the first word of a speech by Conscience whose name ap- 
pears in the right-hand margin opposite You. The 1584 ecatchword 
is You. Similarly, the first words of Cl in the 1584 quarto are 
‘‘Sineer. I,’’ and the eatchword of B4v is J. The 1592 compositor 
here again followed his copy too exactly. For the same reason he 
set up erroneous catchwords on C1, C4v, D38v, and E2. 

There is still other evidence bearing on the relationship between 
the two editions. The second reproduces many punctuation errors 
of the earlier. In the 1584 quarto at line 40 of A4v, the period 
after remedie should be a question mark. This period reappears in 
the 1592 quarto. In line 8 of Bl of ‘he 1584 quarto, the comma 
after before should be a question mark; this comma is also in the 
1592 edition. Numerous other punctuation errors are common to 
both quartos. Moreover, 1584 quarto errors of other sorts are re- 
peated in the later edition. The speech-heading Dissim. is wanting 
at line 1 of B2v of the earlier quarto. It is likewise wanting in the 
later. The last speaker’s name on A4v of the 1584 quarto is 
erroneously Fraud. This error is also in the 1592 edition. 

The page-for-page correspondence generally maintained between 
the two editions, the treatment of speakers’ names in the catch- 
words of the later edition, and the character of the errors common 
to each edition leave no doubt that the 1592 quarto was printed 
from a copy of the 1584 quarto. 
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The importance of the establishment of the exact relationship 
petween the two editions of The Three Ladies is twofold. It fixes 
the 1584 quarto as the ‘‘substantive text’’ of the play — the text 
upon which any critical edition of it must be based. Moreover it 
furnishes the Wilson student a firm foundation for a revaluation 
of the significance of the variants between the two texts. The 
answer to the question, ‘‘To whom or to what are these variants 
due?’’ almost certainly will provide a solution for some of the yet 
unsolved problems of the Robert Wilson biography and canon. 


Louisiana State University IRENE MANN 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Jacques Cazotte (1719-1792), by Edward Pease Shaw. Harvard Studies jp 
Romance Languages, 19. Harvard University Press, 1942. 136 pp. (with 
bibliography and index). 


The documentary part of this small volume is very painstaking and gives the 
impression of being very reliable. The author not only produces relevant faets, 
but digs conscientiously into the elusive problem of sources and influences — 
often of no very serious importance. Some will not relish as much the faet 
that the author so often feels called upon to distribute blame or praise, to 
point out possible shortcomings or possible merits. 

Attention is focused especially on two subjects—three, perhaps, if one 
makes double count and considers separately — separately from the strictly 
literary achievements —the sympathetic discussions by Cazotte of the 18th 
century ‘‘illuminism,’’ or ‘‘martinism,’’ and Cazotte’s fondness for the fan- 
tastic themes, from the Oriental lore then in fashion to the plain fairy tales, or 
from amiable ‘‘Satanism’’ to occasional tales belonging to the ‘‘Genre 
frénétique.’’ 

As a man, if we can judge from the pages by Mr. Shaw, Cazotte emerges 
fundamentally honest at both ends of his public life —as an administrator of 
Choiseul government in his youth, especially in Martinique, and as a most loyal 
believer in the cause of his king, which led the 75 year old man to the tragical 
end of the guillotine. 

It is not quite so easy to give a satisfactory and clear estimate of Cazotte 
as a writer; Mr. Shaw does not seem to know exactly what to do with him, and 
the reason is perhaps that Cazotte himself did not exactly know where he stood 
philosophically speaking, nor did he seem to have cared. He certainly enjoyed 
talking to the pen, and giving free reins to his imagination, to ‘‘la folle du 
logis.’’ He evidently enjoyed, by way of protest against the sober, rationalistic 
background of his age, to let himself be carried away by the lure of innocent 
‘diableries’’ which inspired him with at least one story that is almost a classic 
in French literature and which has been repeatedly translated in many lan- 
guages, Le Diable Amoureux (1772). Cazotte never went the whole way, how- 
ever, leaving with the reader to decide whether the story had to be taken on its 
face value, or as just a mere expression of his fantastic whims, no more than 
he went the whole way in condemning Voltaire’s and Voltaire followers’ 
liberalism. Mr. Shaw may well have gone astray in his minute and subtle 
analysis of the profound meaning of his author’s stories. There is really no 
secret interpretation to be discovered in Le Diable Amoureuax, and the devil 
taking the disguise of an irresistibly beautiful woman trying to service a young 
lord; it has been done before, and since. The occasional undertone of a 
moralizing nature, moreover, will surely not be the one that gives most pleasure 
to the reader. (Says Mr. Shaw: ‘‘ Ze Diable amoureux is a gay attack on man’s 
weakness in the face of temptation. Yet it is written with a deep underlying 
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seriousness and should be classed as a conte moral. Many erities have been 
misled by the name of the narration.’’) 

The details about The Prophecy of 1788 (p. 90-94) are not without interest ; 
put this early vision of the horrors of the revolution by Cazotte is just one 
among many similar ones — genuine or spurious, related by historians. 

One need not regret too much an unnecessary amount of repetition but rather 
stress the fact that the little book contains a great deal of valuable and precise 
information — as is indeed natural when an author has had the advantage of 
working in that world of literary treasures which is the Widener Library of 
Harvard University. ALBERT SCHINZ 


La Tradition Littéraire des Idéologues, by Emile Cailliet. American Philosoph- 
ical Society, Memoirs, Vol. XIX, 1943. 322 pp. $4.00. 


Would it be ungracious to say that this volume, elegantly printed and bound, 
betrays somewhat the milieu from which it emanated, that of the library of 
the ‘American Philosophical Society’’ in Philadelphia; or again, is it unfair 
to say that the numerous references, direct or indirect, to the ‘‘ American 
Philosophical Society’’ especially in the last part of the book, are somewhat 
out of proportion with the magnitude of the field suggested by the title? The 
book is introduced gracefully by a twenty-two page introduction in English by 
Professor Chinard, who is himself a very active member of the same ‘‘ Philo- 
sophical Society.’’ 

One is somewhat startled to read that the first chapter in the book terms 
the eighteenth century Idéolgie ‘‘Une Province Négligée.’’ It can not be dis- 
puted that the word ‘‘Idéologie’’ in itself is quite elastic, even when applied 
to the eighteenth century (p. 195); but after all, even when applied to the 
eighteenth century, is not the great bulk of the literature of the period dealing 
with what is traditionally called ‘‘Idéologie’’? Is there any really capital 
work — except Rousseau’s Profession de Foi—which is not in the spirit of 
the ‘‘Philosophes’’; and therefore, can it be said that the eighteenth-century 
‘‘Tdéologie’’ has been ‘‘négligée’’ in the history of literature? 

It is true that Mr. Cailliet gives prominence to those Idéologists who appeared 
towards the end of the century; i.e., to those who came after the century had 
almost run its course. Now, those men had the advantage of seeing and 
formulating more clearly than their predecessors the ideas that had been 
gradually formed by earlier writers, such as Buffon, Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
d’Alembert, and the whole body of the Encyclopedists. But does that mean 
these late-comers were, let us say, more important than the ‘‘ouvriers des 
premiéres heures’’? One would not think so, since the fundamental work be- 
longed to the early pioneers. And therefore, if Condorcet, Cabanis, and Destut- 
de-Traey, for instance, have perhaps been less appreciated by posterity, is it 
not because the basic part of the work had been done and was considered as 
‘‘bien acquis’’? It is probably on this score that so many have repeated that 
the Idéologie constituted the tail-end of the movement. It is difficult not to 
understand that those who say it have a case. 

To the writer this suggests another consideration: It would have been 
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possible, in spreading out a great deal less the domain of Ideology over periods 
before and after the last part of the eighteenth century, to concentrate more on 
the figures like Condorcet, Cabanis and Destut-de-Tracy, who belong more 
particularly to the period favored by Mr. Cailliet. Condorcet, it is true has 
received the deserved attention (see bibliography p. 182), and it was proper 
that our author should pay him once more the highest tribute in a book on the 
‘¢Tdéologues.’’ But a work of the size of Mr. Cailliet’s, on Cabanis, or Destut- 
de-Tracy, or any other, might have yielded more original results. 

La Tradition des Idéologues in the main, offers a broad bird’s eye view of 
the history of ideology from ‘‘avant la lettre’’: Democritos, Epicurus, Lu- 
eretius, down to ideology ‘‘aprés la lettre’’: Comte, Taine, Pierre Janet —as 
far down as Valéry, taking up, of course, ‘‘en passant,’’ the big names like 
Bacon, Locke, Condillae, and all the Encyclopedists. It is not an all around 
history of philosophy, but rather a history of philosophy with some emphasis 
of those thinkers who in the course of centuries have shown an inclination to 
take a materialistic view (if this term is not too strong) of the problems of 
life; and, if one keeps in view specially the period considered by Mr. Cailliet 
under the name of ideology, of those thinkers who are prone to react against 
so-called aprioristic, or intuitionistic, or mystic philosophers, not excluding the 
doctrine of innate ideas. Perhaps the nearest approach to such a panoramic 
view would be found in Lange’s well known History of Materialism. 

Some of the problems indicated but not elucidated, might have tempted the 
pen of Mr. Cailliet; e.g., Descartes’ position in the debate: his position as both 
an advocate of reason and of innate ideas remains uncertain, even after the 
remarkable studies of Gilson. After reading Mr. Cailliet’s book one remains 
puzzled also as to the exact relations between physiology and psychology — to 
which side does the scale incline today? Mr. Cailliet himself from time to time 
betrays his theological leanings (See p. 134). He underlines the following 
sentences: ‘‘Les idéologues, eux, n’ont pas de place pour le mystére. Leurs 
simplifications en ont raison jusqu’d nouvel ordre’’ (p. 134). See also the puz- 
zling statement on p. 160, six first lines. 

To sum up: The 322 pages of text of this book offer an agreeable excursion 
through a good deal of the European history of philosophy, in the course of 
which excursion, the author, besides dealing with the outstanding thinkers of 
the past, amiably quotes, on right and left, some of his contemporaries, and 
not infrequently his personal friends. ALBERT SCHINZ 


Collected Poems of Henry Thoreau, edited by Carl Bode. Chicago: Packard 
and Company, 1943. 385 pp. Trade edition, $3.00; critical edition, $4.50. 


Until the appearance of Mr. Bode’s Collected Poems of Henry Thoreau, 
there was no reasonably complete or reliable edition of Thoreau’s verse. The 
poems collected in the Walden edition, under the supervision of F. H. Allen, 
were for the most part reprints of the earlier ‘‘improved versions’’ given to 
the world in the manner fashionable to nineteenth-century scholarship. 
Emerson, for instance, not only made slight alterations in diction but con- 
densed whole poems by the omission of stanzas; Sanborn used the privilege of 
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editor to rearrange material and smooth up rough spots as he imagined Thoreau 
would have done; H. S. Salt, who received the manuscript for Poems of Nature 
from Sanborn, altered Thoreau’s punctuation and spelling to make it conform 
to English standards of usage; H. G. O. Blake, first editor of extensive passages 
of Thoreau’s Journals, made minor alterations in the verse; Bradford Torrey, 
editor of the most nearly complete edition of the Journals, printed the un- 
revised originals of passages already in print, but the emended version of 
unpublished passages of both the prose and verse; all previous editors missed 
over a dozen poems, some of which throw significant light on Thoreau’s intel- 
lectual and emotional development. Mr. Bode, in going, whenever possible, be- 
hind this well-intentioned but unscholarly editing, to the original manuscripts 
at the Pierpont Morgan Library and elsewhere, has established what will un- 
doubtedly remain, with minor additions, the authoritative text of Thoreau’s 
poems. With scholarly good sense, Mr. Bode has printed the basi¢ texts of all 
poems rather than the last text as it is found in fragmentary form embedded 
jn Thoreau’s prose. The Critical Edition contains a transcription of the Hunt- 
ington Library manuscripts of ‘‘The Fall of the Leaf’’ and ‘‘A Spring and 
Winter Scene,’’ textual notes, and notes of explanation. 

Mr. Bode has worked, obviously, with scholarly thoroughness and in general 
his volume is beyond criticism. I wish, however, that he had touched more 
fully upon the influences shaping Thoreau’s practice as poet. There are sug- 
gestions dropped by Mr. Bode that seem to point to Wordsworth. Mr. Bode 
speaks of him as ‘‘his admired Wordsworth’’ in the Introduction. Again, in 
a critical note, Mr. Bode writes: ‘‘ However, the present editor has been unable 
to find examples of Donne’s influence as tellingly displayed as is the influence 
of Herbert, Milton, and Wordsworth.’’ The suggestions of influence, spe- 
cifically, however, remain unconvincing. And where is William Blake among 
the influences? Channing (Thoreau: The Poet Naturalist, p. 213) spoke from 
an intimate knowledge of his subject when he wrote that Thoreau admired 
Blake’s ‘‘ The Little Black Boy.’’ It seems to me that it was this poem rather 
than ‘‘Alice Fell’’ or ‘‘Simon Lee’’ that influenced Thoreau in ‘‘I am the 
little Irish boy.’’ The influence of Emerson is noted but not, it seems to me, 
sufficiently emphasized, and the similarity of cadence in Thoreau, Emily 
Dickinson, and Robert Frost might have led Mr. Bode into some fruitful 
speculations on ‘‘speaking New Englandly,’’ a line of suggestion he unfor- 
tunately avoids. Finally, one might ask why Mr. Bode has not reprinted 
Thoreau’s translations: many of them, I am sure, gave him the model for 
his own gnomic poems, and the translation of Prometheus Bound is Thoreau’s 
longest work in verse. 

Mr. Bode, however, has rendered a real service to the study of American 
literature in collecting Thoreau’s original verse and in giving us a reliable 
text of it. What Thoreau was as poet it was difficult to see in the scattered 
quotations in the Works and Journals and in the imperfect texts given the 
world heretofore. Now it is possible to see Thoreau for what he was: not so 
great a poet, surely, as a prose writer, but much more than a writer of 
scholarly doggerel; a poet who occasionally wrote little better than rhymed 
prose, but who more generally wrote a poetry of surprising concentration, 
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vigor, and originality; after Emerson, easily the most authentic poet of New 
England Transcendentalism. 


University of Iowa CHARLES Foster 


Wordsworth and the Vocabulary of Emotion and Pathetic Fallacy in the Nine. 
teenth Century (University of California Publications in English, vol, XII, 
pp. 1-182 and 183-304 respectively), by Josephine Miles. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, 1942. 


Poetic language and sensibility from Pope to T. S. Eliot are the large sub- 
jects explored by Josephine Miles in her treatises on ‘‘The Vocabulary of 
Emotion’’ and ‘‘ Pathetic Fallacy.’’ What she has found reveals so much 
about most of the poetry written for the past seven generations that her dis. 
coveries must be seen by every scholar concerned with eighteenth, nineteenth, 
or twentieth century English or American poetry. A detailed review would 
therefore be out of place. And I find little to criticize in a study so careful, 
industrious, thorough, impartial, and convincing. Because of its style it is 
hard to read; rather, it must be studied — but every page is worth the study 
it demands. In general, except for its readability, the work is comparable to 
Bateson’s English Poetry and the English Language, for method of approach 
and for the importance of its contribution. 

The starting point is the striking difference between ‘‘modern’’ poetry and 
Wordsworth — his fondness for direct statement of emotion and for the names 
of emotions as a diction intrinsically poetic. (‘‘Many of the balladmakers and 
many of our contemporaries express the emotion in their poems exactly by not 
naming it, by making it implicit in sound and sense.’’) Statistics show 
Wordsworth’s practice was not new in his time, but came directly from 
eighteenth-century ‘‘literary theory, which in turn came from general philo- 
sophical theory’’ that had already borne fruit in poetry throughout the 
century, during which ‘‘stated feeling’’ in Pope, Johnson, Goldsmith, Cowper, 
Gray, Collins, ete., ‘‘oceurs at least once in seven lines, mainly one in five, six, 
or seven, which is exactly Wordsworth’s average. . . . Though in the contrast 
between four and seven, between Gray and Johnson, there is a fair enough 
point, nevertheless, when one considers that the average of Eliot’s Waste Land 
is one statement in twenty-five lines, one sees in the range from Pope to 
Wordsworth a relatively strong unanimity’’ (p. 100). The last chapter (ex- 
cept for Conclusion) traces chronologically the development of Wordsworth’s 
own theory and practice, showing how the ‘‘general statement of emotion as 
its own vital subject matter became a characteristic of the Wordsworthian 
style by his own serious choice of material’’ (p. 137). Wordsworth is seen as 
the culmination, not the beginning, of his own kind of poetic diction. ‘‘ When 
in the nineteenth century that interesting poetic technique began which desired 
the feeling to rise from the shadow of the poem, not from its surface, the 
technique perhaps reflected directly a new way of thought’’ (p. 98). 

This history is continued in Pathetic Fallacy in the Nineteenth Century 
(paged continuously with the preceding, but issued separately) ‘‘by centering 
upon a device within that voeabulary’’ of emotion, a device which had a long 
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and honorable life before Ruskin dubbed it a ‘‘fallacy.’’? Wordsworth knew 
precisely what he was doing with it, and wrote that, in his own White Doe, 
objects ‘‘ derive their influence not from properties inherent in them... but 
from such as are bestowed upon them.’’ The changing attitudes within the 
device are summarized thus: ‘‘ Aspects 1740—Sympathies 1800 — Inscapes 
1940.’ It is in Tennyson’s early poetry that we first find the ‘‘adjective 
rather than the noun’’ as the ‘‘clue to the emotion’’ (p. 215). All these phases 
of the fallacy ‘‘point to a nature more and more withdrawn from man and 
independent, not as personified, but as a feeling organism’? (p. 225). 

But there is more to it than this. The decline of ‘‘bestowal’’ meant the 
rise of the attitude of the ultra-modern poetry and criticism of the present day, 
so neatly defined, and praised, by Ruskin in Praeterita as the love of ‘‘a stone 
for a stone’s sake.’’ I should like to add a quotation from John Crow Ransom, 
in The World’s Body, 1938, which is immensely illuminated by a study of the 
three generations of poetic theory which had been appealing to the same 
principles: Santayana, Ransom tells us, ‘‘has precisely distinguished the 
realms [of Matter and of Essence] and then has not looked at the right one’’ — 
Matter, for works of Art. ‘‘What these works intend is, simply, the widest 
and most unprejudiced knowledge of nature that is possible.’’ And he adds 
in a note, ‘‘poets, I cannot but think, are prodigious materialists.’’ In ap- 
proximately a hundred pages Josephine Miles has followed English poetry 
through two hundred years, defining with keen perception, and usually with 
precise accuracy, the subtle development of feeling for nature as it betrays 
itself in poetic diction. In doing this she has clarified the history of Estheticism, 
and its relation to scientific and pseudo-scientific naturalism. While declaring 
her own adherence to the ‘‘ New Criticism,’’ she has turned up much evidence 
of the essentially Mid-Victorian quality of that criticism, and the sensibility it 
proposes to defend. 


University of Iowa JOSEPH E, BAKER 


The Writings of Arthur Hallam ed. by T. H. Vail Motter. N. Y. Modern 
Language Association of America, 1943. $3.50. 


Mr. Motter has made available in one volume the works of Arthur Hallam, 
for the purpose of acquainting us with the personality of Tennyson’s friend, 
and not to set him forth ‘‘as a neglected poet and essayist.’’ The previous 
editions have derived from the volume of Remains edited by Henry Hallam, 
who, for example, suppressed seven of his son’s poems related to Tennyson, 
and published only one. ‘‘ Half the prose and nearly two-thirds of the verse in 
the present edition were omitted from the Remains or its various successors, 
and are therefore now first generally available.’’ The Remains (1834) re- 
printed 24 out of the 57 Poems published in 1830. In an Appendix, Motter 
shows how seldom critics and scholars have made any first-hand use of Hallam’s 
writings, especially the Theodicaea Novissima, though ‘‘there is no question 
but that Tennyson was strongly affected by the essay’’ in writing In Memoriam. 

The editor believes that Hallam’s ‘‘especial competence in Italian studies 
would have furnished the Victorians a valuable counterweight for the dispro- 
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portionate reverence which the leadership of Coleridge and Carlyle bestowea 
upon things German.’’ But the essay ‘‘The Influence of Italian upon English 
Literature’’ is very disappointing, notable chiefly for its avoidance of the 
subject. Take, for example, the following two sentences: 

First, then, as in liege duty bound, let us look upwards to that serene region, 
‘pure of cloud,’ wherein is revealed the form of Chaucer, our beautiful morning 
star, whose beams earliest breaking through the dense darkness of our Northern 
Parnassus, did so pierce and dissipate its clouds, adorning their abrupt 
with golden lining of dawn, ‘‘That all the orient laughed at the sight.’’ He 
indeed, delighted to attend ‘‘the nods and becks and wreathed smiles,’’ with 
which the Gallic Muse invited young imaginations to follow her to those coasts 
of old Romance, where sometimes were seen the tourneys and courtly pomp of 
Arthur or Charlemagne, sometimes the mystic forms of Allegory, clothing in 
persuasive shape the incorporeal loveliness of Truth. 

Coleridge and Carlyle never wrote that way! This passage may give us some 
idea of the personality that had so impressed Tennyson. He had already pub- 
lished his review of Tennyson’s Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, which he found some- 
times ‘‘majestic as Milton’’ and sometimes ‘‘sublime as Aeschylus.’’ (In 
these phrases Hallam is referring specifically to ‘‘ Recollections of the Arabian 
Nights.’’) Christopher North ridiculed the ‘‘superhuman — nay supernatural — 
pomposity’’ of that paper. To have these essays more easily available is cer- 
tainly useful. 

The most interesting aspect of Hallam’s writing is its illustration of the 
roots of Estheticism, that Victorian literary movement which its advocates 
have recently proclaimed as the ‘‘ New Criticism.’’ The following views might 
have been presented in the late lamented Southern Review as recent discoveries, 
but they are found (significantly) in Hallam’s praise of Tennyson in 1831: 
Whenever the mind of the artist suffers itself to be occupied, during its 


periods of creation, by any other predominant motive than the desire of beauty, 
the result is false in art. 

Our inference, therefore, from this change in the relative position of artists to 
the rest of the community is, that modern poetry in proportion to its depth and 
truth is likely to have little immediate authority over public opinion. 

(But) their mission as men, which they share with their fellow-beings, is of 
infinitely higher interest than their mission as artists, which they possess by 
rare and exclusive privilege. 

(A reasoning poet) will be apt to mistake the pleasure he has in knowing a 
thing to be true, for the pleasure he would have in knowing it to be beautiful, 
and so will pile his thoughts in a rhetorical battery, that they may convince... 


University of Iowa JOSEPH E. BAKER 
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